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MRS. DYMOND. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ALMSGIVING. 


As the actors pass across the stage 
of life and play their respective parts, 
it is not difficult at the outset to 
docket them with their different 
characters—a soldier, a parson, an 
artist, a lawyer, a lover, a heroine, 
a law-giver, a widow, and so forth. 


But presently, after the play has 
gone on for a little while (on the 
stage of life it is not the play that 
ends, but the actors who come and go), 
we begin to see that, although some of 
us may be suited to our parts, there 
are others whose natures are ill-fitted 
to their réle, and very often we find 
the performers suddenly playing away 
in their own natural characters instead 
of those which they are supposed to 
represent, to the very great confusion 
of the drama which is going on. 

Here is the lawyer making love to 
his client instead of drawing up her 
will; the parson fighting his bishop 
instead of guarding his flock; the 
soldier preaching sermons ; the actor 
taking his part in serious earnest, 
and blessing his people with unction. 
A hundred instances come to one’s 
mind of fiddlers and tailors set to rule 
great kingdoms, with what tragic ill- 
luck, alas, we all remember. Was not 
one mechanician born to a throne, 
whose life paid for his idiosyncrasies ? 
And, again, have we not heard of a 
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Spinoza patiently at work upon his 
lenses earning his daily pittance, a 
true king among men, whose wise 
and noble thoughts still rule the 
minds of succeeding generations? Other 
instances will occur to us all, of tra- 
vesties still more incongruous. <A 
priest serving his king before his 
God, a poet, with wilder blood and 
genius than his compeers, sitting with 
them at St. Stephens upon a dusty 
cushion, which he presently flings in 
their faces, and, in generous wrath 
and excitement, goes off to die, fight- 
ing for liberty, under the blue sky 
of Greece. 

When Max du Pare, the son of a 
dreamer and of a downright and prac- 
tical woman, found himself started in 
life in the little studio at the end of 
his mother’s garden, he was certainly 
to blame in that he did not keep with 
peaceful devotion to the career into 
which Fate had launched him, with so 
little effort on his own part. His en- 
gravings were excellent, but still more 
so were his etchings, boldly worked 
out, remarkable for their force, their 
colour (and such a term may often be 
used with justice even where black 
and white alone are used). He had 
received his red ribbon with the rest 
of them for work done during the last 
two years, for medals gained at ex- 
hibitions for etchings, some of which 
were now hanging in gilt frames at 
St. Cloud among the eagles. Among 
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others he had worked for money as 
well as for love. The day before Su- 
sanna, seeing one of his most successful 
prints in a shop window, had blushed 
up painfully and looked away. Du 
Pare saw her turn crimson ; he guessed 
that she had recognised his work ; he 
felt as if he could gladly tear the 
picture with its insolent Bacchantes 
from its place and destroy it then and 
there for ever. 

Susy guessed what was passing in 
his mind. 

*T have never lived among artists,” 
she said. “I know there are many 
things I do not understand; but I 
have lately learnt,” she added, gently, 
‘*how beautiful, how wonderful it all 
is; and I shall,always be grateful 
to you for teaching Jo.” 

And Du Parc turned a searching look 
upon her, though he did not answer. 
Perhaps if his art had meant less to 
him it might have led him further 
still ; it was something beyond colour, 
beyond form that he wanted, in his 
work as in his life, which haunted 
him at times and made him ashamed 
of mere clever successes. 

All this moralising equally applies 
to my heroine, Susanna, a woman 
of natural aptitude and impression- 
ability, placed by no unkind fate in 
a peaceful and prosperous position. 
And now the moment had come 
when she was to play her touching 
part of a mourning Dido no longer, 
and lo! flinging away the veils and 
the dignity of widowhood, wiping the 
natural tears, she found herself true 
to her nature—not false to her past ; 
alive, not dead, as she imagined, ex- 
isting still, not having ceased to feel, 
a human being, not an image ina look- 
ing glass ; not remembering only, but 
submitting to the great law of life, 
which is stronger and less narrow 
than any human protest and lamen- 
tation. 

Once more Mrs. Dymond was lean- 
ing from her high window, impatiently 
scanning the figures coming and going 
along the pavement. Why did he 
keep them? The day was passing, the 
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hours were waning. She was the most 
impatient of the party. There sat Jo, 
absorbed in his painting. He was 
trying to copy the great blue china 
pot he had brought home from the 
Quai, and the pink poppies that 
Tempy had stuck into it, with their 
blue shadows and their silver-green 
leaves; Jo had a natural taste for 
still life. His stepmother was grate- 
ful beyond words to those squares of 
colour, to those never-failing interests 
of form, of light, of arrangement, 
which interested him ; she herself had 
no such natural gift; she was all 
the more glad when Jo, under Du 
Pare’s guidance, had tried his hand at 
art. Mrs. Dymond was less pleased 
when she heard her stepson announcing 
that he had also adopted some of Mon- 
sieur Caron’s doctrines. Jo had met 
Caron once or twice at the studio, where 
the good old man used to call with 
the various handbills and _ tricolor 
announcements which he was having 
printed to announce the coming book. 

Tempy, who had wanted to start 
haif an hour before, now sat half- 
asleep upon the red couch with its red 
cushions. The faint aroma of the 
poppies in the sunlight seemed to 
taint the drowsy air in the little 
room, where time passed to the slow 
ticking of the clock, and where Apollo 
in his car was for ever galloping 
beneath his crystal dome. Little 
Phraisie was in the next room, also 
sleeping, on the bed with drawn cur- 
tains. When the heat of the day 
was over, Henrietta Wilkins was to 
take her into the Tuileries Gardens 
close by. It was her pride to sit 
there at her work, and to hear the 
people admire the “little Cherubim,” 
while she piled her gravel pies at her 
nurse’s knee. 

Mrs. Dymond had insisted on waiting 
for her mother and Du Pare. As the 
flood of people passed on down below 
in vain she scanned the figures—seek- 
ing for the persons for whom she 
looked. A vague sense of uneasy dis- 
appointment came over her. So ab- 
sorbed was she watching the endless 
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procession that she did not hear the 
door open, nor become aware that Du 
Pare was in the room, until Jo’s loud 
eries of “Mrs. Dymond! Mrs. Dy- 
mond !” made her look round. 

A dark figure was standing in the 
doorway. Tempy started up, Jo put 
down his brush, and Susanna, with 
a sudden sense of ease and tran- 
quillity, turned from her window and 
faced her new friend, blushing a little, 
looking more beautiful than he had 
ever seen her. 

“Madame,” said Du Parc, bowing 
very low as usual. 

“How do you do, M. Max?” said 
Mrs. Dymond, welcoming her visitor. 
“Where is my mother? Is she not 
coming?” 

“T was not able to see her when I 
called—Madame Marney was in her 
room. She sends a message,” and Du 
Pare brought out a folded scrap from 
his waistcoat pocket :— 


“ Wy parting Scsr,—Do not wait Sor 
me to-day; I had rather not come. 
I am keeping the boys, for I expect 
their father home. 

* Your loving Mother. 


“PS. I will call if I can, and see 
the darling baby in the course of the 
lay.” 


The note was disappointing, but it 
was no use delaying any longer. 

“ We are late,” says Tempy, starting 
up. “We ought not to have waited 
solong. Mr. Bagginal will be quite 
tired out.” 

“T have been with M. Caron. I 
am sorry you delayed for me,” said 
Du Pare, as usual only addressing 
Susanna, who was giving Wilkins 
some parting directions as she took 
her cloak and her parasol from her 
faithful attendant. 

Max seemed preoccupied at first 
and unlike himself, as they all walked 
along the street to the Quai whence 
the steamers started. 

Susanna and the pursuit of pleasure 
were not at this moment the great 
preoccupations of his mind; other 


things less peaceful, less hopeful 
were daily closing up around him. 
There was a terrible reality to him in 
his apprehensions, all the more vivid 
because from his artistic qualities he 
belonged to the upper and more pre- 
scient classes, while from experience 
and birth he was near enough to the 
people to understand the tones of its 
voice, the wants of its daily life, its 
angry rising, and its present mood. 

But by degrees, being in Susanna’s 
company, he brightened up. Love 
requires time and space, if it is not 
able to accomplish absolute impossi- 
bilities, but it certainly makes the 
most of the passing lights and mo- 
ments of life. 

“M. Caron detained me over the 
proofs of his book ; it is coming out 
immediately,” said Du Pare. 

“You need not explain. We have 
nothing to do but to amuse ourselves, 
you have your work to attend to,” 
said Susy gaily. 

Susanna had felt of late as if her 
relations with Du Pare were changed, 
and it seemed quite natural that he 
should give her details of his day’s 
work. Max, too, realised that he was 
some one in her life, not a passer-by, 
but a fellow traveller. The two might 
very well have walked out of one of 
the galleries of the Louvre hard by. 
She with her Grecian goddess looks, he 
of the dark, southern head with the 
black hair, that beaked nose, the 
dark, sudden eyes, so deeply set, eyes 
that were hard and soft by turns. 
He had scarcely ever talked to her 
before, and now at this moment, not for 
the first time, a sense of his reality. 
of the importance of his presence, 
of his goodwill, of his approbation 
and acquiescence with her conclu- 
sions came over her. There was a 
curious simplicity about Du Pare which 
impressed people ; either he said what 
he meant, or he let you see that he 
mistrusted you and was silent. He 
had great powers of work and a 
gift for enjoyment as well, which 
is perhaps more rare, and as he 
had walked along by Susy’s side, 
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with his bright looks and his odd 
swinging gait, he had seemed the very 
impersonation of a holiday maker, of 
a man at one with the moment. They 
were crossing the great court of the 
Louvre when a shadow came from 
behind a statue, and a frightened 
woman, starting out into the sunshine, 
suddenly put out a trembling white 
hand for alms. Susanna and her 
young people, from their English train- 
ing, were passing on, they had a vague 
idea it was wrong to give to casual 
beggars, but Du Pare stopped short, 
and a curious little dialogue ensued. 

“Why are you begging, Madame 
Lebris?” said he roughly, “Are you 
ill?” 

“T am dying,” said the woman 
quietly ; “ my children are starving.” 

“Where is your husband ?” 

** You know better than I do,” she 
answered, 

“Go home at once,” said Du Pare. 
**T will come and see you this evening.” 

He thrust a napoleon into her 
hand. She took it with a weary look, 
and he nodded and hurried after the 
others. They were standing a few 
yards off waiting for him. 

*“T know the woman, she is the 


wife of a man who worked for me,’’’ 


he said in French, looking vexed and 
confused. He had paid away his last 
gold piece, and he had but a few sous 
left in his pocket. How was he to 
pay for his share of the dinner? Max 
had hardly recovered himself when he 
saw Mr. Bagginal. “Ah!” said he, 
“there is your friend!” and, as he 
spoke, our attaché, with an.umbrella, a 
grievance, and a flower in his button- 
hole came up to meet them from the 
steamer-steps. 

The holiday of the year had begun, 
and with the sunshine the shores had 
quickened with green, with song, with 
the stir of spreading life. There were 
two or three young men and women 
and some children on board, one or 
two experienced excursionists, some 
housekeepers, carrying their baskets, a 
village wedding, returning home after 
the ceremony ; as the steamer stopped 


at each landing place in turn, the 
company passed off the boat. Scarcely 
any one remained by the time they 
were nearing St. Cloud. Jo was 
practising his French upon the man at 
the wheel. Tempy, much amused by the 
smoothly talkative and attentive Mr, 
Bagginal, sat somewhat mollified and 
relenting on a bench, red hair and 
Parisian checked cotton dress and her 
big white ombrelle open to shade her 
pink cheeks. Susy, at the other end of 
the same bench, sat smiling, watching 
the lights and the shadows, listening to 
the song of the birds and the wash of 
the ripples, answering a word now and 
then when Du Pare, who had been 
smoking at the other end of the boat, 
came up to speak to her. 

At first, under the restraint of Mr 
Bagginal’s presence, he had kept silent 
and aloof. Now he began to talk 
again; he told her stories along 
the shore, pointed out the prettiest 
walks, the pleasantest cha/ets where the 
Parisians go on summer afternoons, 
and dine and enjoy the sunsets in the 
sky, while the fish come leaping from 
the river into their plates, and the 
white wine flows into the glasses which 
the damsels bring with serious smiling 
looks, and the white boats slide by, 
and birds fly home to rest, and the 
glorious sunset says, ‘Come, clink the 
glasses and quaff the golden wine.” 

“Ah! do you know that place?” 
interrupted Mr. Bagginal, as Max 
pointed out a restaurant with wide 
baleonies standing by the water's 
edge. “I’m told it is first-rate; shall 
we dine there?” 

* You will find a very good dinner,” 
Max said. 

The steamer travelled on between 
the shores in the new sunshine. It 
was so early in the season that but few 
people were on board. One of those 
glorious bursts of spring had overtaken 
them. 

Susy saw villas amid budding syea- 
more trees, with fringing poplars, 
white-washel walls, terraces, gardens 
breaking into flower, high roads, 
whence people hailed the steamer with 
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friendly signs. She watched the pale 
blue spring sky, the high floating 
clouds. 

“ Are you not afraid of being burnt?” 
said Du Pare, 

Susy opered her sunshade, though 
she loved the sun. Was she awake or 
asleep ; was this herself, the sad, har- 
assed, bewildered, lonely widow, this 
happy being basking in this delightful, 
invigorating present? Vivid admira- 
tion is a disturbing element some- 
times, we thankfully absorb the 
hour tranquilly, exist to the utter- 
most while it lasts, scarcely under- 
stand it all. So sits Susanna while 
the water beats fresh against the sides 
of the big boat and the warm sunlight 
comes quickening; everything flows 
into the very soul of the hour, that 
mysterious natural soul, which people 
share with one another, with place, 
with time. 

They travelled on peacefully in this 
floating companionship and sympathy, 
while the new life stirred along the 
banks. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ST. CLOUD BEFORE THE STORM. 


“JT wish my mother had come with 
us,” said Susy, as the steamer stopped 
at the landing place of St. Cloud, just 
where the public place and the bar- 
racks and the terraces all meet, while 
beyond these slate roofs and balus- 
trades, the tufted green and _ lilac, 
and silver and gold of the lovely 
hanging gardens rise, and the white 
walls and windows of the palace. A 
flag was flying, for the court was there, 
and indeed as they landed the soldiers 
were presenting arms to some smart 
open carriages, which were rolling by 
with glittering outriders, a flashing of 
harness, a waving of plumes, a click of 
arms; it was a_ pretty, brilliant 
sight. 

“Shall we dine first, or walk first ?”’ 
said Mr. Bagginal, gaily. “M. du 
Pare, you know the place better than 
I do,” 

Du Pare hesitated. 
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“Tf ces dames are not afraid of a 
long walk,” said Du Pare, “we might 
stroll back through the woods to 
Sevres; and I can recommend that 
little restaurant you were looking at 
just now,” he said, finishing his sen- 
tence to Susanna herself, 

Susy agreed at once, She was in 
childish spirits, and behaving like a 
child, thought Tempy, severely, some- 
what in Mrs. Bolsover’s frame of mind. 

Jo stared at Susanna; he did not 
know her; he too liked her best in 
her old subdued condition, though he 
was glad to see her happy. 

There was a pretty little girl in a 
village night-cap on board, about little 
Phraisie’s age, and as the steamer 
started, Susy stood looking after the 
child, and thinking of her own with 
some natural maternal solicitude ; then 
she turned and found Max as usual 
waiting by her side and watching her 
with something the same expression 
as that with which she had looked at 
the departing child. 

“T should like to have made a 
sketch of that child,” he said, a little 
confused at being surprised. ‘“ No 
wonder women are pious,” he added, 
“when they have pretty bambinos of 
their own to worship. I should think 
for you, madame, the difficulty must be, 
not to believe, but to keep rational in 
your convictions.” 

Then Max moved on again and joined 
the others, for he had seen, though 
Susy did not notice it, a somewhat 
gloomy exchange of looks pass between 
Tempy and her brother as they stood 
waiting on the slope above. 

It was a general holiday of sunshine, 
lilaes, lime trees ; dazzling, blossoming 
flowers on every slope and terrace. 
The steep sides were heaped with 
colour; the wrought iron railings 
were overhung with garlands, with 
ivy and laburnum and sweet flowering 
bushes pushing through the _ bars. 
Whitsuntide had come with an ex- 
quisite burst. All these French 
people, natural lovers of beauty and 
sunshine, were out basking in the flood 
of sudden happiness. At the gate of 
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the great court stood a girl, with a 
half-penitent, half-laughing face; she 
had stolen some overhanging branches 
of lilac and May blossom, and had been 
called sternly to account by one of the 
old veterans in uniform and metal 
buttons, guardian angels of this earthly 
paradise. 

The girl, undaunted by the buttons, 
looked up with merry, entreating eyes, 
the brave old veteran, unconquered in 
a hundred fights, seemed hard put to it 
now, for all his stripes and gold braid. 
Just overhead from a second terrace, 
bordered by scrolled iron rails and ivy 
creepers, hung an anxious audience of 
girls, also provided with the plunder of 
spring, and wondering what their own 
chance of escape would be. 

* She will come over him,” said Mr. 
Bagginal laughing. ‘“ Look, he is 
yielding.” 

Max shrugged his shoulders in an 
irritating way. 

“Why do you look so angry?” said 
Susy. 

“She will get as a veniality what is 
her natural right,” said Max. ‘“ That 
is how morality is taught in our 
schools.” 


“But if you think everybody else, 


has a natural right to pick everything 
there will be only broken stalks for 
you and me,” says Mr. Bagginal with 
his usual drawl. 

“JT don’t know about you,” said 
Max laughing, “I myself have long 
ago made up my mind to broken stalks,” 
and as he spoke he flung a little spray 
of lilac he had picked over the railings 
of the terrace. 

““M. Caron should be here,” said 
Jo. ‘ What is it he was saying in the 
studio last night, that an equal sub- 
division of material was an absurdity 
—that all gifts should be spiritual. . . 
and capable of infinite division ?” 

“T don’t suppose even Caron could 
tell you the difference between 
material and spiritual,” said Max, 
shrugging his shoulders. “He cer- 
tainly doesn’t practise his precepts, 
but I suppose the Patron meant that 
if you give a man a fish he is hungry 
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again in an hour. If you teach him to 
catch a fish you do him a good turn, 
But these very elementary principles 
are apt to clash with the leisure of the 
cultivated classes. Will Mr. Bagginal 
now produce his ticket—the result of 
favour and the unjust subdivision of 
spiritual enjoyments?” said Du Pare, 
with a smile. 

Mr. Bagginal stared at Max for a 
moment. Max stared back. Du Pare 
had a quiet, confident manner, which 
did not, however, always put people 
at their ease. He actually seemed to 
feel his own right to exist and to 
speak. 

Mr. Bagginal’s order was _ pro- 
duced, and the veterans unlocked 
the gates and admitted these wan- 
derers into deeper and sweeter glades 
and beauties. They skirted the 
avenues, advancing by the stately 
green arcades, walking under the 
chestnut trees in flower, climbing from 
one ivy-bound terrace to another— 
from stone flight te stone flight, from 
avenue to avenue again, and so onward 
through the glorious spring into 
greener and yet greener places. The 
larks were singing overhead, nightin- 
gales and thrushes were answering 
from end to end with notes so sweet, 
so loud, so mellow that all these human 
beings, with one accord, ceased talking 
to listen to the sweet pertinacious 
melody. After a time they found 
themselves coming out into an open 
place where a lake lay glistening in the 
spring. 

“There is a terrace somewhere 
near this,” said Mr. Bagginal. “ Who 
knows the way to it?” And Du Pare 
went to inquire of some women with 
flowers in their hands, who stood 
smiling, and pointing out the road. 

“One certainly gets a capital pano- 
rama of Paris here,’ says Tempy, 
breathlessly, and ascending the steps 
of the terrace, and talking in her loud, 
cordial voice to Mr. Bagginal. “I 
should like to sketch it, but I’m not 
good at sketching! Jo could do it, 
couldn’t you, Jo?” 

“Would you also like to see me 
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stand on my head on the dome of the 
Invalides?” said Jo gravely. 

“What do you mean, you silly boy?” 
said Tempy. “ You sketch beautifully ; 
doesn’t he, Monsieur du Pare ¢”’ 

But Max didn’t answer. He had 
not yet reached the others, and stood 
leaning against the lower end of the 
stone parapet by Mrs. Dymond, and 
looking out at the wondrous circle of 
hills. Susy lingered for an instant, she 
had almost forgotten that such happi- 
ness was possible—such a moment, 
such a spring-tide ; the whole air was 
full of a wonderful perfume, the very 
branches of the trees all seemed to be 
singing and flinging their incense upon 
the air, 

As Mrs. Dymond stood, flushed and 
motionless, a new sense of the uni- 
versal community of life reached her, 
was it her sorrow that died away in 
the flame of the sunshine? Her black 
gown turned to purple in the light. 
Suddenly she seemed to know that she 
was young, that she belonged to the 
world in which she was breathing, to 
now, not only to the past; that the 
present claimed her, that the past was 
past. 

“Come up this way. Come! come!” 
cries Jo, looking back, and in a sort of 
dream Susanna moved on, still followed 
by Du Pare, At their feet spreads 
Paris in its sober robe of white, with 
its thousand domes and roofs and 
spires, pale, shining and beautiful, 
delicately outlined and shaded ; while 
the hills lie like a charm inclosing 
all, and the silver turns of the river 
are flowing on into the very heart of 
the great city, as though to wash away 
every shadow and stain from its 
stones. 

There are some things can scarcely 
be remembered, much less written 
down ; among these is the quality of 
moments which come to us now and 
again, the complexity and multiplica- 
tion of happiness and beauty which 
can give these life. 

“And what about dinner?” says 
M. Bagginal. “How does one get 
away?” 
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“There should be a path somewhere 
through this wood,” says Max, looking 
about him. 

He found the way presently, along 
the shade and the sunshine under the 
trees, past a sunny glen where some 
milk-white goats, like creatures out of 
an idyll, were disporting themselves. 
Pan was perhaps hidden among the 
bushes or Acteon was sleeping among 
the ivy. The little wood led down hill 
to iron gates. 


CHAPTER XXII, 
A LA PECHE MIRACULEUSE. 

As they came jogging gaily along 
the lane Jo leaped up in the air, broke 
a branch of lilac from one of the over- 
hanging trees, and coming up to his 
stepmother flung it to her. 

“Take it home for me,” said Jo; 
“put it in your parasol. I'll try and 
paint it when I get back,” and he 
hurried past her to overtake the 
others. 

“Don’t you think he has great 
talent ?” said Susanna, with a thought- 
ful look, which brightened as it fell on 
Jo’s red shock head. 

“ He must work on and find out for 
himself what he is capable of,” said 
Du Pare, looking not at Jo but at 
Susy herself with unconcealed kind- 
ness and admiration. 

Even for Susanna, or perhaps because 
it was Susanna (to him the sweetest, 
fairest woman he had ever known), he 
could not say more than he felt. Her 
concerns seemed to him next to his own 
the most important things in all the 
world. Perhaps his own also gained 
in importance from her coming, her 
interest in them. They were reaching 
the gate where the sentry was standing, 
armed to the teeth, and Susy, with a 
woman’s disregard of lawful authority, 
drew a fold of her dress over the lilac 
blossom. 

The iron gates led by a lane to the 
village green of Sevres, where the 
children were at play and where many 
people were coming and going, while 
old people talked in the sunshine. The 
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green led to the river, spanned by the 
bridge soon to be the scene of so many 
desperate encounters, of unavailing 
appeals, and hopeless parleys, the 
boundary line between victory and 
defeat. Who could have realised that 
day the piteous tragedy, already near, 
while the children danced and the 
peaceful elders rested at the end of 
their long day’s work, and the young 
people advanced gay with the mirth 
of the hour? 

Neither Jo nor Tempy as they went 
along noticed a _ strange - looking 
figure, who, however, seemed greatly 
interested in them. It was a tall, 
pale man, in a workman’s dress, with 
long fair hair reaching to his 
shoulders. He had been resting on a 
bench ; he got up, seeing Du Pare, and 
laid his hand heavily and familiarly 
upon his arm. 

“Ah! at last. I hoped we might 
meet,” he said, drawing him a little 
aside. Then quickly and excitedly, 
“ Hast thou heard the news?! The 
police have paid a domiciliary visit to 
Papa Caron: they found nothing ex- 
cept some of thy caligraphies. Hap- 
pily art is privileged. The com- 
missaire was told that thy Goddess of 


Lilerty was the portrait of the late/ 


Madame Caron. I have seen Lebris,” 
the stranger went on. “He tells me 
Dombrowski is in Paris. He will be 
in the Rue de la Hotte to-night, are 
we to expect you! J/ademois-lle vous 
es’cusera,’ said the long-haired man 
somewhat familiarly, with a stare at 
Susy. 

Du Pare looked at his acquaintance 
with a very haughty air, which took 
him of the long hair somewhat 
aback. 

* Lebris had much better be looking 
after his family than meddling in 
things he does not understand,” said 
Du Pare, and turning away without 
a further answer he rejoined Mrs. 
Dymond and almost hurried her 
away. 

“Ts that an artist?” said Susy, 
rather awe-stricken. 

“An artist, no; that is one of our 


rising politicians,” said the young 
man, with a shrug of the shoulders 
as they walked on. “I confess that 
if it was not for M. Caron’s sake I 
could gladly knock him down for his 
impertinence to you. His name is 
Jourde, he is one of the best of them. 
But—ah! the whole thing seems like 
a bad dream now as I walk along 
by your side,” cried Du Pare, suddenly 
forgetting his reserve and realising 
the utter gulf, the absolute distance, 
the impassable barrier which divided 
him from the sweet and gracious being 
whose looks rested so kindly on his, 
whose voice filled his ears, whose every 
word and motion seemed to him 
touched with peace, beauty, goodwill 
upon earth, some harmony almost 
more than human. 

Aud was all this to be put aside, 
thrust away, for what? For a hopeless 
cause, anightimare, for these dirty hands 
holding out a grotesque semblance of 
liberty and justice. Then he thought, 
with a bitter pang of self-reproach, of 
his dear old master and friend, of that 
lifelong sacrifice and devotion, that 
patient following of Truth in its many 
disguises, and that aspiration after 
greater things than tranquillity and 
ease. Suddenly shaken and stung 
back to the reality of life Max put 
a hard and dogged control upon 
himself for the rest of the walk; 
he would not let himself think, and 
yet he could not enjoy the present 
any more. Mrs. Dymond wondered 
what had come to him. His manner, 
his voice, his face had changed, he 
seemed no longer her friend and 
companion, but one strange and far 
removed from their simple merry- 
making. 

The others saw no difference, and 
came up laughing and in high spirits, 
when Max called to Jo to hasten, or 
they might not get their table at the 
inn where they were to dine. They 
turned down along the river - side, 
again, the PCche Miraculeuse stood at 
a silver turn of the Seine, and the 
hungry excursionists were coming up 
from various sides to the many tables 
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which were set ready, some in the 
dark dining-rooms down below, some 
on a broad balcony or terrace from 
which the river could be seen, floating 
into those glorified distances, where 
the sweet resounding woods and 
visions through which they had been 
passing lay hidden in the sunset. 

The lady in the camisole sitting in 
the little lodge below smiled an affable 
welcome, and put out five ivory 
counters for her guests. 

“Will you take your entrance 
tickets?” said Du Pare, holding out 
four of the counters. 

“ And what will you do?” says Mr. 
Bagginal, rather relieved to find Max 
was not to be at the dinner. 

“T am not coming. I must 
back,” he answered. 

Susy exclaimed in disappointment. 

Max heard her exclaim as, lifting 
his hat, he turned away quickly. He 
could not explain to them all that 
when he had thrust his last napoleon 
into Madame Lebris’ trembling hand 
he had given his share of the feast to 
the poor woman who had appealed to 
him as they started. At the time he 
had regretted the sacrifice, now he 
was glad to get away—his mocd had 
changed. He was in no difficulty 
about his meal. There was always 
aloaf of bread and a bottle of wine in 
his mother’s cupboard at home, and 
he now started to walk back to the 
villa and to partake of this frugal 
repast before joining Caron at the 
appointed place. 

Dombrowski had been sent on some 
mission—Du Pare knew not what, 
only that it was of vital influence to 
the cause, so, at least, Caron’s friends 
affirmed, Max himself had little faith 
in these mysterious expeditions and 
conspiracies. He was ready to do his 
part, even to go on missions if need 
be; at all events, to help those that 
wanted help, to send a share of his 
own strength and goodwill to others, 
but he had no faney for plots and 
secret societies ; and it may as well be 
explained at once, that, although he 
lived in the company of schemers and 
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plotters, he himself belonged to no 
secret societies. His godfather had 
promised the sturdy madame that 
Max should not be involved. Caron 
was scrupulous to keep his word and 
his promises. He was absolutely 
trusted and respected ; introduced by 
him, Max was welcomed, although 
bound by no promises. He was even 
courted by many of those who were 
able to see his utility to their cause 
if he once heartily joined any one of 
the many cliques and brotherhoods 
which were secretly growing round 
about. But, in truth, his mind just 
then was full of other thoughts and 
preoccupations, and one’s own experi 
ence perforce comes before that of 
others however unfortunate. As he 
walked along in the dusk by the river- 
side towards home, something seemed 
calling to him—calling from the little 
eating-house where the lights were 
beginning to kindle up. “She is 
going from you,” said a voice. “ Who 
knows, she might remain, she might 
be yours; but she is happier as she 
is, and you would not have things 
altered.” He knew enough of the 
world to realise that Susy and her 
surroundings were utterly unsuited to 
him and to his life. Max was not 
over-diffident ; modesty was not one 
of the qualities with which nature 
had endowed him, and something in 
Susanna’s eyes and voice and manner 
told him that to her he was beginning 
to be no less interesting than she had 
long been to him. Poor child! she 
had better go before she knew the 
truth, return to her home, her com- 
forts, her religion, her friends, the 
reverends in their white ties, to her 
narrow prejudices, her well-mounted 
household. Hie thee to a monastery ! 
What had induced this lamb from the 
flock to come in innocence and thrust 
itself into his gueu/e de Joup? Dear 
woman, she should go as she had 
come. She should not know how near 
he had been to asking her to make 
the sacrifice of peace and home, and 
country, and consideration, “for she 
might accept me. She is a woman 
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just like any other.” So reasoned 
Max, who was himself a man just 
like any other. 

Meanwhile Susanna sat silent in her 
darkening corner, also changed and 
silenced, disappointed and angry with 
herself for the difference she found in 
everything ; wondering why Du Pare 
had left them so abruptly, where he 
was gone, what his going meant. The 
western light shone on still, but with 
long radiations ; the fisherman’s boat, 
catering for the guests, pushed out 
across the river to the reservoir of 
trout, the oars flapped with a sad, 
chilling sound. Tempy’s spirits rose 
as Susy’s fell, and she and Jo and 
M. Bagginal joked and laughed with 
an extra gaiety and noisy enjoyment 
which jarred upon poor Susy, sitting 
lonely and motionless, with all the 
fading glory of the sunset for a back- 
ground to her depression. It was the 
same thing on board the steamer in 
the evening grey, where their youthful 


sports offended not only Susy but a 
little French couple sitting by the 


wheel. ‘ Anglais,” said the man, 
“ Barbares,” hissed the pretty little 
lady, to Jo’s immense amusement. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
SUSANNA’S CORRESPONDENCE. 

Susy came home still, tired, and dis- 
pirited. She left the others to their 
cheerful interminable leave-takings 
down below, and hurried up the stairs 
to her own room. As she passed 
through the sitting-room she saw 
some letters lying on the round table, 
and she carried them with her candle 
into her own room to read. It was 
nearly dark, the light was dying 
out of the sky, and she untied her 
bonnet and sat down in the chair by 
her bedside with some sense of rest 
and peace. The first letter was from 
Mrs. Bolsover, and in her own hand- 
writing :— 

**BoLsoveR HALL, April 22nd. 

“My Dear Susanna,—We are all 
glad to think the time for your return 
is so near, though I am afraid you will 
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find us very humdrum after your 
foreign friends and amusements. I 
only write to say that we are expect- 
ing you. News concerning such old 
fogies as we are is generally nothing 
but a catalogue of ills, more or less 
tiresome. Happily we are all much 
as usual, with nothing more to com- 
plain of than when you left the Place. 
Aunt Fanny has been up in town, and 
has brought back a couple of white 
rats, which Phraisie will approve of. 

“The squire is very well satisfied 
with his lambs and the look of the 
spring crops. He goes over to the 
Place on Tuesdays, and says all is as 
it should be. He brings us back cart- 
fulls of fruit and vegetables, which 
the gardeners might otherwise appro- 
priate. 

“Qur nephew Charles has been 
staying with us, and left us this 
morning. He is thinking of trying 
for the Civil Service. I was delighted 
to get your letter contradicting the un- 
favourable accounts which had reached 
us of his conduct in London, and 
which, as you know, I never believed. 
I was glad to tell him how completely 
you had justified him. 

“We are rather anxious at the last 
accounts from Paraguay, where my 
brother Peregrine is now living. The 
country seems in a very unsettled 
state. He has written us a very long, 
and, no doubt, interesting letter on the 
subject of the last ministerial changes 
there. He promises to send us another 
box of curiosities before long. 

“Pray remember us very kindly to 
your mother and her family. Give 
our fond love to Jo and Tempy, and, 
with a hug to the precious child, 
believe me, my dear Susy, ever your 
affectionate old sister-in-law, 

‘CAROLINE BoLsover. 


“Tell Phraisie we shall be looking 
out for her by the end of the week, 
and that we shall keep the rats till 
she comes for them.” 
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mark, and was directed in a dashing 
and blotted handwriting at which 
Susy wondered as she opened it. 
Then she began to read attentively, 
and having finished she read the 
letter through a second time; and 
then, still holding it in her hands, 
she sat motionless trying to think, 
to realise how much it might mean. 
The words were simple enough, and 
to the point :— 


** RATTLE STREET, Sono, April 23rd. 


“My Dear Mrs. Dymonp, — 
Many months have passed since I 
have troubled you, either by writ- 
ing or by coming. When I last 
saw Tempy, I felt she would prefer 
that I should absent myself for a 
time. I think, however, it will be 
better for all our sakes to get to a 
definite understanding. My time 
at Oxford is at an end, and it is 
necessary to make some plans for 
the future. My Aunt Fanny has 
been in town, visiting Jamracs and 
the spring exhibitions, and kindly 
exerting herself on my behalf. A 
former admirer, she tells me, has 
promised her to give me a nomina- 
tion for the Foreign Office, and this, 
with what my uncle allows me will 
enable me, I trust, to pay my wash- 
ing bills, and keep me not only in 
crusts but in cigars. My Aunt 
Caroline has also shown me a letter 
which you have been kind enough 
to write, contradicting a report 
which I never heard of till now, 
and which certainly confirmed my 
poor Uncle John in his prejudice 
against me. I will not dwell upon 
this unexpected éclaircissement, for 
although in this particular instance 
appearances were hard upon me 
other facts (that I am_ heartily 
ashamed of now) may not have 
reached his ears, which would have 
undoubtedly seemed to him good 
reasons for opposing my marriage 
with my cousin Tempy. But at 
the same time I protest that I was 
hardly dealt with on the whole; if 
he had lived I should have appealed 
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once more to him, to his sense of 
justice, to his great affection for 
his daughter. He is gone, leaving 
you her guardian in his place, and 
I come to you. If you could see 
my heart you would understand 
that I am sincere, you would see 
how truly I love her. I also think 
that no one else could ever make 
her so happy as I could. If she 
still loves me, 1 will come at once 
and meet you anywhere you like; 
to her I would rather speak than 
write. Meanwhile, I can only ask 
you to believe me. 
“ T am yours very sincerely, 
“©, P. Botsover.” 


As Susy sat there her mind was 
quickly made up; something in 
Charlie’s letter rang true and 
seemed to find a ready answer in 
her feeling. Ah! she knew now as 
she had never known before what 
it [was to divide yearning hearts. 
John would forgive her even if he 
did not approve; but he would 
approve ; true himself, generous, con- 
siderate for others, how could he 
not approve? Why should she 
mistrust his unvarying goodness? 
As she sat there she found herself 
almost speaking, almost appealing 
to her husband, and a feeling of 
oneness with him in her wish to do 
right seemed to set her mind and 
her heart at ease. 

Her dreams of the past and of 
Tempy’s future were not altogether 
dispersed by the voices coming into 
the next room. Jo and Tempy, 
having taken leave of Mr. Bagginal, 
had come up stairs after her. 

“Tt would have been a delightful 
day if it hadn’t been for that tire- 
some M. du Pare,” said Tempy very 
loud and cheerfully, dropping down 
once more on the red divan which 
she had left some eight hours before. 
“T can’t think what Susy finds in 
him. He is a thoroughly disagree- 
able man, ard so are all his friends. 
He has scanely the manners of a 
gentleman ; co you think so, Jo?” 
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*“T don’t know; I like him and I 
like his friends,” said Jo, lighting 
the candles. “They are rather 
rough to be sure, all except Mon- 
sieur Caron; but I don’t care so 
much about manners. You like super- 
fine cream-laid people, like Baggi- 
nal and Charlie.” Jo said all this 
walking noisily about the room 
looking for matches, soda-water, 
opening windows, &c., as people do 
after a day’s absence. “Mrs. Dy- 
mond likes them rough,” he went 
on, “without too much polish, like 
me and Du Pare.”, He looked up 
and stopped short, for “Mrs. Dy- 
mond” had come back, she was 
there, she had heard what they 
said. She was blushing crimson 
and waiting in the doorway. 

Jo gave one glance at Tempy, 
then another at Susy, as she stood 
quite still looking down, and ner- 
vously smoothing the ribbons of her 
cloak which she had not laid aside, 
then he took up his hat and was pre- 
paring to go out again for an evening 
pipe in front of the house. 

“Don’t go yet, Jo,” said Susanna, 
in an odd voice. “I have something 
to say to you and Tempy. Some- 
thing which has been on my mind 
for some days.” Tempy sat bolt up- 
right on her sofa, and wondered what 
on earth was coming. 

“M. du Pare, whom you dislike, 
Tempy, so much,” said Susy, with a 
touch of severity in her voice which 
Tempy had never heard before, “ has 
done us a service for which we ought 
all to be grateful. He has cleared away 
a cruel injustice. Do you not both 
remember the things which were said 
of your cousin, Charlie, that sad time 
when—when he first spoke to your 
father? They were all false. Monsieur 
Max knows it was all untrue about 
the drinking. Your father never 
knew it. M. du Pare used to go and 
see your cousin who was ill in his 
lodgings. He hears from him some- 
times now, and I too have heard from 
Charlie—the letter was here when I 
came in. Tempy,” said Susy, trem- 
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bling, but recovering herself and 
speaking more quickly, and looking 
very sweet, ‘‘it is for you to answer 
the letter. I should no longer feel I 
was doing right if I continued to 
oppose your marriage. I think—I 
cannot say for certain—but I think 
your father would agree to it now. 
He used to say,” and Susy turned to 
her stepson, “that her husband must 
be a good man, Jo, a man to be 
trusted and that she could depend 
upon—and surely Charlie has proved 
himself faithful and to be trusted.” 

Susy’s voice failed her from sheer 
emotion and excitement, her eyes were 
full of tears, she felt terrified by the 
responsibility she was taking, and yet 
she had no doubt in her mind. She 
came up to the divan, and sitting down 
by Tempy, in her excitement she 
caught her hand in both hers, but 
Tempy started to her feet and shook 
off the gentle fingers which Susy had 
laid upon her own. The letter between 
them fell to the ground. 

* You will not oppose ! 
to get rid of me, that is what you 
mean,” cried the girl in a sudden 
jealous fury, speaking with volubility 
and vehemence. ‘“ You want to be 
free to marry that Frenchman—and 
you expect me to be grateful to him 
and to you—for months and months 
you have looked on at my misery, and 
now because that man tells you to 
change your mind, to forget my father’s 
wishes, you—you— Oh, Susy, Susy, I 
don’t know what I am saying,” cried 
Tempy breaking down suddenly, fling- 
ing herself back upon the cushions 
and bursting into wild passionate 
sobs, 

Susanna sat, scared, terrified, too 
deeply wounded to speak or to show 
any sign. Jo, greatly embarrassed, 
came forward and stooped to pick up 
Charlie’s letter which was lying at 
Susy’s feet. 

“Yes, read it, Jo,” said Mrs. 
Dymond, in an odd chill voice. ‘ You 
an show it to her when she is more 
reasonable. You can tell her that 
I did not look on unfeelingly; I 
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have tried to be sincere with your 
father and with his children. Tempy 
ought to trust me, and to know that 
I have no secret reasons—though I 
understand better than I did once, 
perhaps, what she has had to suffer.” 

As Susy spoke the meaning of her 
own words seemed to overcome her. 
She started up. She was wanting 
to get back to her own room, to 
be alone, to hide her agitation, to 
rest from her fatigue and exhaus- 
tion of spirit. Her tears were 
gone, but as she stood up, suddenly 
everything became dim to her eyes. 
In one instant life’s perplexities, 
joys, and agitations, ceased for Susy 
Dymond, except, indeed, that in some 
utter depths of unexplored dark- 
ness, something was still struggling, 
amid strange and distant clangings 
and reverberations, struggling and float- 
ing back towards life—-a something 
which became herself once more as 
Susy opened her eyes to find herself in 
Tempy’s repentant, loving, trembling 


arms, dabbed and fanned, sprinkled 
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and dribbled over by tears, Hau de 
Cologne, and wet sponges. Jo was 
rubbing her hands, Wilkins was 
present. Susy found herself lying 
back in a chair by the open window, 
the moon and stars were looking in at 
her, a soft wind was blowing in her 
face. The windows of the opposite 
baleony were lighted up, a chance 
spectator in a white waistcoat leaning 
over the rails was watching the 
incident with interest. This was, 
the first trivial fact which impressed 
itself on Susy’s reviving senses. 

“ Another sup of water, mem,” says 
Wilkins, sympathetically. “Them 
expeditions is too much for her! Ah! 
your colour is coming back, let Miss 
Tempy fan you.” 

* Darling, sweet Susy,” whispered 
Tempy, in a tender voice, like a child’s 
treble. “Oh, my Susy, I nearly 
killed you.” 

“Well,” said Jo, who looked 
still quite white and frightened, “I 
thought you had, Tempy, and no 
mistake.” 


To be continued, 











Durine the winter of 1869-70, there 
took place in the upper valley of the 
Red River, which lies north of the 
International Boundary between the 
United States and Canada, that rising 
of the Métis or French Half-breeds 
against the Dominion Government 
which is known as the Red River 
Rebellion. The scene of that episode 
now forms the most important and 
populous portion of Manitoba, which 
was subsequently organised as a 
province of the Dominion upon the 
collapse of the rebellion. The flourish- 
ing city of Winnipeg now extends for 
a considerable distance on all sides 
from what were the rebel head- 
quarters, Fort Garry, at one time the 
chief post of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. In the general prosperity of 
that part of Canada, the whole affair 
had well-nigh passed away from the 
public memory, but the events which 
have recently occurred in the district 


of Saskatchewan bring it back vividly, 


It is hardly possible to understand the 
rebellion which has just been sup- 
pressed by General Middleton, with- 
out a glance at the former rising of 
the Métis. 

In 1869, Louis Riel appeared at? the 
head of an armed band of the Métis 
to compel the Dominion to give them 
what they considered their just rights. 
After a lapse of fifteen years, and five 
hundred miles from the scene of the 
former disturbance, this is exactly 
what has taken place again. The 
only absolutely new feature of the re- 
cent rebellion, and one that is not 
without a dark hint of terrible possi- 
bilities, was the fact that it was aided 
by Indians from reserves in the vicinity 
of the disaffected district. It is also 
the case that various tribes, mainly 
belonging to the Cree family, through- 
out the north-west territories, have 
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been stirred up to an ominous rest- 
lessness unknown before. One band 
of Indians, under a turbulent chief 
called Poundmaker, who had already 
given trouble to the authorities, ac- 
tually broke out and went on the war- 
path. It was the terror felt in pre- 
sence of a threatened Indian war, far 
more than any fear inspired by the 
movement under Riel, which roused 
Canada from Halifax to Winnipeg. 

To understand the position of the 
Half-breed and the nature of his claims, 
it is necessary to go back. By the 
British North America Act, the 
Dominion of Canada, whose western 
frontier was then Lake Superior, ac- 
quired from the Imperial Government 
the enormous area of territory gene- 
rally known at that time as Rupert’s 
Land, or the Hudson Bay Company’s 
territories. This vast region, lying 
between the province of Ontario on 
the east and the rocky mountains on 
the west, which will probably in time 
come to be known by the appropriate 
name of Central Canada, has been 
divided off into the province of Mani- 
toba, and the districts of Keewatin, 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and Athabasca. With the exception 
of Keewatin, they are wholly or par- 
tially situated in what is sometimes 
designated the “ Fertile Belt.” The 
soil is, for the most part, rich and 
capable of supporting an immense 
population ; and though the country 
labours under the great disadvantage 
of a severe winter climate, there can 
be no reasonable doubt but that Canada 
gains enormously by the possession of 
this splendid territory. 

When the Dominion entered upon 
its occupation, there were sundry prior 
claims which had to be considered. 
There was first of all the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which held certain ill- 














defined rights over the whole region. 
What these rights exactly were was a 
matter of dispute, but an agreement 
was made by which they were handed 
over to the Canadian Government on 
the payment of 300,000/. sterling to 
the company, which at the same time 
received a large and valuable grant of 
lands. 

Then came the claims of the Indian 
population ; and it was proposed to 
deal fairly and generously with them. 
Various treaties have from time to 
time been made with the different 
tribes, and until recently it was be- 
lieved that the Indians were satisfied 
with the treatment they had received. 
This illusion has been rudely dispelled 
by the occurrences of the past few 
months. It has been the custom of 
Canadians to point with a pride which 
took a keener edge as they looked 
southwards across the “ Line,” to the 
loyalty and contentment of their 
Indians. Loyal most of them still 
are, but whether they will remain so 
must be regarded as uncertain. Dis- 
contented many of them certainly 
are. 

But in addition to the claims of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Indians, there had to be taken into 
account the fact that some parts of the 
newly-acquired country were settled ; 
and the settlers desired to be confirmed 
in the possession of their lands. These 
settlers, for the most part, were to be 
found along the banks of the Red 
River and its chief tributary, the 
Assiniboine. At the time of the 
transfer, as the cession of Rupert’s- 
land to the Dominion is usually 
called, there were upwards of 12,000 
people in the Red River Settlement, 
of which Fort Garry was the centre 
both of government and trade. Half 
this number were French Half-breeds 
or Métis, and a majority of the other 
half were English or Scotch Half-breeds. 
There was only a sprinkling of pure 
whites, mostly retired officers and em- 
ployés of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
At Kildonan, three or four miles from 
Fort Garry, there existed and still 
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exists a considerable settlement, which 
was originally established by the Earl 
of Selkirk some seventy years ago, and 
which consisted of Scotch families of 
pure descent. The people lived to- 
gether quietly and peacefully a life 
of almost patriarchal simplicity. 
Many of them were intelligent and 
educated ; every parish had its church 
and school. The government was in 
the hands of a council of local mag- 
nates, the nominees of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, but who fairly repre- 
sented the population. 

In 1869 it looked as if the Dominion 
were going to ignore the existence of 
the settlement by the precipitate action 
it took. Without any reference to the 
wishes of the settlers, it drew up a 
scheme of government from which 
they appeared to be excluded. Before 
the country had actually come into its 
possession, surveyors were sent to ex- 
amine the land, and it can hardly be a 
matter of surprise that their presence 
excited suspicion, By the manner in 
which they dealt with the unoccupied 
lands close to the existing holdings it 
seemed not only as if they were about 
to allot them according to their 
pleasure, but as if they intended to 
deny the old settlers any room for 
growth and expansion in the future. 

The Half-breed advanced a double 
claim upon the Dominion. Not only 
did he ask that the land on which he 
had squatted should be made over to 
him, but he demanded also that the 
title which came to him from his Indian 
ancestry should be acknowledged and 
an adequate compensation made for it. 
At first it appeared as if this claim 
were going to be completely passed 
over; and the rebellion of 1869 was 
the result. Another, though secondary, 
cause was the desire for a local repre- 
sentative legislature, which it was 
feared was to be withheld. The situa- 
tion was further complicated by dif- 
ferences of race and religion. The 


English Half-breed, though sympathis- 
ing to some degree with the French, 
did not go so far’as to join in the 
rebellion. 
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The insurgents held possession of 
Fort Garry, where were the central 
depot and warehouses of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company during the winter. In 
the following spring an expedition, 
composed of a British battalion, some 
artillery, and two regiments of 
Canadian militia, was equipped and 
sent to suppress the rebellion. When 
Lord (then Sir Garnet) Wolseley, who 
was in command, marched into Fort 
Garry, he found that it had been 
abandoned. The insurrection had 
melted away. But the victory lay 
with the rebels, as all their demands 
were conceded. It has even been 
maintained that a general amnesty 
was promised them, but this the 
Canadian Government denied, and Riel 
and the other leaders were subsequently 
condemned to various punishments. 
Riel was outlawed from the Dominion, 
and has since become a citizen of the 
United States. The claims of the 


Métis and of other Half-breeds, how- 
ever, were satisfied by grants of land 


or its equivalent. Every head of 
family received so much land for 
himself and each of his children ; and 
patents were issued for such lands as 
were already occupied. 

With a little forethought all the 
difficulties might have been arranged 
before Canada had taken possession of 
the north west territories. It was 
afterwards contended by the Dominion 
that all claims upon it made by 
residents in the territories would have 
been satisfied had there been no 
rebellion in ’69, but with what has 
just passed before our eyes in the 
Saskatchewan it is idle to say that all 
such matters would have been equit- 
ably adjusted “in due course.” It is 
impossible toimagine that the Dominion 
desired then to withhold justice from 
any of its citizens any more than it 
desires to withhold it now; but the 
wheels of government move but slowly 
unless there is some extraordinary 
force brought to bear upon them. The 
arguments which appeal to govern- 
ments have various degreesof influence ; 
and the Métis were not likely to forget 
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what kind of argument had greatest 
weight on the former occasion, 
Whether their grievances were such as 
to justify their rising in open rebellion 
then is another thing, but its result 
was so favourable to them that they 
could not regret it. The genuine 
success which attended it, no doubt 
contributed greatly to encourage that 
rebellion which has just been crushed, 

The district of Saskatchewan, which 
has been the theatre of the rebellion, 
lies nearly in the middle of Central 
Canada. Its boundaries have been 
made by lines drawn by the surveyor 
and are not marked out by any great 
natural features. On the south it 
touches Assiniboia and Manitoba, on 
the west Alberta, and on the east 
Keewatin—names, with the exception 
of Manitoba, little known to the world. 
It takes its name from the Saskat- 
chewan River, the two main branches 
of which, known as the North and 
South Saskatchewans, meet at a point 
within the district a little above the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading post 
of Fort i la Corne. The sources of the 
two rivers lie at no great distance from 
each other in the Rocky Mountains ; 
but on leaving the mountains the 
North Saskatchewan curves away with 
a grand sweep ina northerly direction, 
while the South Saskatchewan, a 
rapid-running stream, bends south- 
wards for several hundred miles and 
then, aftera sharp turn ata point known 
as The Elbow, flows almost due north 
till it joins the other stream. When 
united they form a broad and some- 
times splendid river, which ultimately 
empties itself into Lake Winnipeg. 
For the greater part of their course 
both of the Saskatchewans flow through 
a prairie country of which the soil is 
described as excellent. Both rivers 
are navigable by steamers of the usual 
Western type—flat-bottomed  stern- 
propellers, but navigation is rendered 
difficult by shifting sand-bars. Where 
yesterday a steamer found a clear 
channel may to-day be choked up with 
sand. Although several places of 
interest connected »with the Riel 
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rebellion, such as Prince Albert, 
Battleford and Edmonton, are on the 
North River, the scene of the recent 
military movements was chiefly laid in 
the small wedge-shaped piece of land 
lying between the forks—at the junc- 
tion of the two streams. The Métis 
settlement, where the insurgents met 
and were defeated and dispersed by 
the Dominion troops, is on the south 
river. 

The part of the district of Sas- 
katchewan more immediately affected 
by the recent disturbances is, roughly 
speaking, about 500 miles north-west 
of Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba. 
The nearest railway station, Qu’Ap- 
pelle, 325 miles west of Winnipeg 
on the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, is about 200 miles 
south-east of Fort Carlton which lay 
—it was destroyed during the rebel- 
lion—about the centre of the scene of 
the troubles. A stage road runs 
across the prairies from the railway to 
the settlements on the Saskatchewan. 
to 


The journey from Qu’Appelle 
Carlton is in the spring of the year 
difficult and tedious, but in summer it 
is a pleasant enough trip across the 


plains. Leaving the station the trail 
goes northward to a trading post of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company called 
Fort Qu’Appelle, at the head of a 
region famous for its beautiful lakes. 
Here there is a considerable settle- 
ment, with a mixed population of 
whites and Half-breeds, but beyond it, 
with the exception of a few home- 
steads thinly scattered over the Touch- 
wood Hills’ some thirty miles from 
Fort Qu’ Appelle, the long lines of the 
prairie are only broken at wide 
intervals by the solitary shanties at 
which the Saskatchewan stages stop 
on their way northwards. The country 
is, for the most part, a rich rolling 
prairie, with wavelike undulations, 
interspersed here and there with bluffs 
of poplar. There are very few streams 
of any size, but there are numerous 
lakes and pools which in spring and 
autumn are alive with great quantities 
of water-fowl of all kinds. The 
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prairie chicken (pinnated grouse) is 
found in abundance. The soil is a 
uniform black loam, not so deep as 
that of Manitoba, but fertile and well 
suited for the growth of cereals, until 
the Salt Plains lying between Touch- 
wood Hills’ district and the stage 
stopping-place at Humboldt are 
reached. These plains are an alkaline 
desert about thirty miles across from 
north to south, and of varying width. 
They are covered with grass, but no 
trees are to be seen—only a few 
stunted bushes. They are the home 
of innumerable pelicans, swans, geese 
and cranes, and other wild fowl. Hum- 
boldt, which is some seventy miles 
from Carlton, is the point on the road 
from which the different trails going to 
various crossings of the South Saskat- 
chewan diverge. That called Clark’s 
Crossing, which General Middleton 
made the basis of his operations 
against the rebels under Riel, lies some 
miles south of the Métis settlement. 
The two principal crossings “ Bato- 
che’s”’ (a half-breed nickname) where 
the insurgents made their final stand 
and were dispersed, and “ Gabrielle’s ” 
are in the midst of the disaffected 
district. 

The Métis settlement consists of a 
long, continuous row of farms lying 
on both sides of the South Saskat- 
chewan, and the most important part 
of it is called the parish of St. 
Laurent. It is entirely settled by 
French Half-breeds to the numbers of 
2,000, many of whom have been in the 
country for a long time, others have 
more recently come from Manitoba 
and elsewhere. It is difficult to say 
how many men were in arms belong- 
ing to the Métis proper, as there is an 
Indian reserve close by, most of whose 
braves under their chief Beardie aided 
the rebels. But it is doubtful if more 
than 700 or 800 men bore arms on 
the insurgent side ; and the whole Riel 
rebellion, properly speaking—for the 
attitude of the Indians elsewhere 
should be viewed separately, was made 
by this comparatively insignificant 
body of men. The settlement of St. 
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Laurent is of the same general charac- 
ter as other Métis settlements in the 
United States and Canada, The Métis 
occupy long narrow belts of land 
having what they consider an essen- 
tial, some frontage on the river bank. 
All the older settlements along the 
Red River and the Assiniboine in 
Manitoba are of a similar description. 
These holdings are in their shape 
quite contrary to the plan pursued by 
the Government surveyors in laying 
out new lands, and consequently are 
not regarded with favour. The cot- 
tage of the Métis, usually an unpre- 
tending white-washed log-hut of two 
compartments, stands on the edge of 
the river; and generally one or two 
small fields near the house are culti- 
vated. But the Métis is no farmer. 
His habits and traditions are alike 
against it. So he is not very desirable 
as a settler in an agricultural country, 
if the likelihood of his adding to its 
wealth be considered. In St. Laurent 
some very simple farming was done. 
Formerly its inhabitants were buffalo- 
hunters, but the buffalo has for ever 
disappeared from these regions. Now 
they depend almost entirely for their 
subsistence on “ freighting” merchané 
dise across the plains for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company or other traders. The 
goods are drawn by native ponies in 
“Red River carts”’—light wagons 
on a single pair of heavy wheels 
entirely made of wood, held together 
by shagganappi, i.e. deerskin, and 
without any iron being used in their 
construction. In the early pioneer 
days of Minnesota, Dakota, and Mani- 
toba a procession of these carts was a 
familiar sight, but, of course, they 
have been replaced by superior 
wagons. A specimen of the Red 
River cart is preserved in the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington. But 
in the north-western plains of Canada, 
where there is no steamboat transpor- 
tation available, they are still used. 
They carry from six to eight hundred 
pounds, and the usual charge for 
“ freightage” is a cent per mile for 
a hundred pounds. The wealth of the 
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Métis really consisted in the number 
of ponies and carts he possessed. 

Twelve miles north of St. Laurent 
stood the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
post of Fort Carlton, formerly an 
important distributing depot for a 
great extent of country. It lay in a 
hollow on the south bank of the South 
Saskatchewan, and immediately behind 
it there rises a thickly wooded hill 
200 feet in height. Here the mounted 
police concentrated at the beginning 
of the rebellion, but it was occupied 
by them for a short time only. Upon 
their withdrawal the fort was burned. 
The police retired northwards to Prince 
Albert, by far the most important 
settlement in the district of Saskatche- 
wan. This settlement is at the extreme 
north of the disturbed country, and 
though its people to some extent 
sympathised with the rebels it re- 
mained loyal. One reason for that 
was that the settlers are chiefly English 
or English Half-breeds ; the antipathy 
of race came in to separate them from 
their French brethren. Prince Albert 
is situated on the north branch of the 
Saskatchewan, and consists of a suc- 
cession of farms extending for about 
ten miles along the south bank of the 
river. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
have one of their chief trading posts 
at the eastern extremity of the settle- 
ment. There are, besides, numerous 
stores, several churches, Emmanuel 
College of the Church of England 
Diocese of Saskatchewan, and several 
schools. In this settlement, the valley 
of the Saskatchewan is very pictur- 
esque and beautiful. The river is 
about 300 yards wide, with its northern 
side high and thickly wooded ; on the 
south side the country is open and 
rises away with a gradual slope from 
the river. Prince Albert, from its 
centre, is about forty miles from Fort 
Carlton, and thirty-five miles from the 
junction of the north and south 
branches of the Saskatchewan. This 
settlement has been in existence for 
many years, but recently it has grown 
very considerably. 

For twelve or thirteen years back 
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the settlers in the district of Saskatche- 
wan have urged upon the Dominion 
Government the consideration of cer- 
tain grievances. Deputations were 
sent to the heads of departments, and 
various representations were made, but 
without success. The distance from 
the seat of the Federal Government, 
the imperfect information possessed 
by it, and the comparative insignifi- 
cance in number of those pressing 
their claims upon it, perhaps account 
for the extraordinary and fatal dila- 
toriness there was in the investigation 
of the demands made. However good 
a case the Dominion may make out, 
the result of its conduct—policy is not 
the word—in regard to the Saskatche- 
wan, can hardly be said, even by its 
friends, to be other than unfortunate. 
Proceeding upon the basis furnished 
by the unsettled land questions, the 
restless character of the Métis was 
worked upon until the rebellion was 
brought about. Then not only will 
the cost of its suppression be a heavy 
tax upon the resources of Canada— 
already somewhat tried by the expen- 
diture which it has incurred in the 
construction of its great national and 
necessary undertaking, the Canadian 
Pacitic Railway—but the attitude of 
the Indians will henceforth have to be 
closely watched, and always will give 
some ground for uneasiness, 

The grievances of the settlers may 
be classified under two heads—those 
of the old settlers, and those of the 
Métis. The former complained that 
patents for the holdings on which they 
have squatted had not been issued to 
them ; the latter made certain demands 
for land gudé Half-breeds. 

In the case of the old settlers, who 
are not Half-breeds, some patents had 
been granted prior to the rebellion. 
And no one can doubt for a moment 
but that patents would have been 
given eventually to all who were in 
actual occupation of the lands they 
claimed. But the delay has been 


fatally, ruinously long, resulting in bad 
feeling, and in some instances in a 
heavy loss in money. Two or three 
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years ago there was a violent ‘‘ boom” 
in land and property throughout the 
whole north-west of Canada. Farms 
at Prince Albert and elsewhere in the 
Saskatchewan were sold and trans- 
ferred, but no sales were valid unless 
a clear title to the property—such as 
the patents of course give—existed. 
The absence of such indisputable 
titles clouded the transactions and led 
to serious losses. It appears that many 
of these unsettled claims are of very 
old date—that is, old, when the new- 
ness of the country is considered. 
Some of the holdings were taken up 
twenty years ago—five years before 
Canada acquired the north-west. Last 
year a commission was sent from Otta- 
wa to investigate the claims advanced, 
and in the report made by the head of 
that commission it was stated that 
nothing could have been done earlier 
in regard to giving patents for lands, 
as only a few of the holdings had been 
surveyed. There is nothing said as to 
why surveys were not made long 
before ; nor does any notice appear to 
have been taken of the exasperated 
feeling there was in the settlement on 
account of the tardy working of the 
land department. Though the old 
settlers did not actually aid the rebels, 
and even supplied volunteers to fight 
against them, they participated in the 
agitation which immediately preceded 
the armed rising. 

The demands made by the Half- 
breeds, gu@d Half-breeds, were precisely 
similar to those advanced by the Half- 
breeds of Manitoba in 1869. 

About the beginning of last winter 
a petition was forwarded to the 
Governor-General of Canada setting 
forth the grievances of the whole 
settlement. The following is the pith 
of it. It begins by noticing a point 
to which we shall return later, . viz., 
that the Indians are so destitute in 
many localities that settlers are com- 
pelled to furnish them with food to 
keep them from starving, and to pre- 
serve the settlements from the acts of 
men made desperate by famine. Then 
comes one of the chief demands—that 
s 2 
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the Half-breeds of the district of Sas- 
katchewan receive 240 acres of land 
each, as did the Manitoba Half-breeds 
after the Red River rebellion. Next 
it is stated that Half-breeds in pos- 
session of tracts of land have not been 
given patents for their holdings, nor 
have the old settlers of the north- 
west territories received the same 
treatment as the old settlers in Mani- 
toba. Some of the other grievances 
are that settlers are charged dues on 
timber, rails, and firewood required 
for home use, and that customs are 
levied on the necessaries of life. It 
is complained that contracts for the 
public supplies and works, and posi- 
tions in the public service, are not 
given as far as possible to residents in 
the district. Voting by ballot at 
elections is also demanded. Then it 
is asked that the district of Sas- 
katchewan be organised as a province, 
with its own local representative legis- 
lature. At present the control of 
affairs in the territories is vested in 
a lieutenant-governor, assisted by a 
council, some of the members of which 
are elected by the people, and the rest 
are officials of the Government. This 
council, styled the North-West Council, / 
meets at Regina, in the district of 
Assiniboia, and, with the exception 
of Manitoba and Keewatin, has the ad- 
ministration of the whole of Central 
Canada, that is, as far as the Domi- 
nion Government has delegated it the 
powers of administration. With all 
questions relating to land settlement 
the North-West Council has nothing 
to do, as the public lands are managed 
entirely from Ottawa by a cabinet 
minister. It is a far ery from Prince 
Albert in the Saskatchewan to Ottawa 
in Ontario; and it may be doubted if 
this system of centralisation works 
smoothly and efficiently. Still it may 
be fairly urged that the district of 
Saskatchewan is not ripe for local 
government. It is not yet thickly 
settled, and could ill bear the expense 
of supporting the necessary machinery 
of government. 

With the exception of the demand 
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for a local parliament, it is evident 
that the claims and grievances ad- 
vanced by the Half-breeds were all 
connected with land questions. Claims 
and grievances almost identical led to 
the Red River rebellion; and after 
that episode, and as a result of it, the 
demands of the Métis were granted. 
The policy pursued then by the 
Dominion Government of the day 
in satisfying these demands gave a 
good basis for pressing similar claims 
upon its attention and for expecting 
similar compensation. Prior to the 
recent rebellion the Dominion Govern- 
ment were not prepared to give the 
Métis of the Saskatchewan the same 
treatment as was given to the Métis 
of Manitoba, if the following state- 
ment made in the Canadian House of 
Commons by Sir John A. Macdonald, 
the premier, and who until a short time 
ago was himself minister of the in- 
terior, is accurately reported :— 

“The Half-breeds,” he said, “have 
been told that if they desire to be 
considered as Indians, a most liberal 
reserve will be set apart for them. 
If they desire to be considered white 
men, they can get 160 acres of land as 
homesteads. But they are not satis- 
fied with that. They want to get up- 
wards of 200 acres and then get their 
homesteads as well.”’ In other words, 
the Métis did not regard their being 
treated as Indians, or simply being 
confirmed in their holdings, as suffi- 
cient compensation for the title they 
claim to the lands of the territories 
which comes to them both by right 
of descent and by right of possession. 
3ut it should be said, in justice to the 
Dominion Government, that its action 
was embarrassed by the fact that 
many of the Métis of the Saskatchewan 
had already been treated with when 
resident in Manitoba. Of course the 
Half-breed who had eaten his cake in 
Red River could not expect to have it 
to eat over again in the Saskatchewan. 
The sense of the injustice, however, 
of any arrangement which did not 
fully compensate those who had re- 
ceived no acknowledgment of their 
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claims, was worked upon by Riel and 
others until the rebellion was brought 
about. When the gravity of the situa- 
tion was at length grasped by the 
Canadian authorities, a commission 
was at once appointed and sent in 
hot haste to the various settlements 
of the Métis. The main business of 
this commission has been to grant 
what the Métis asked—the same com- 
pensation that the Métis of Manitoba 
obtained fifteen years ago. But 
promptly as the commission went 
about its work, the mischief had al- 
ready been done. The Métis of St. 
Laurent were in open insurrection, 
had organised a provisional govern- 
ment, and had even met and defeated 
a force of police. It then became 
necessary to put down the rebellion 
by force of arms. 

The Métis of the Saskatchewan were 
led in their revolt by Louis Riel, who 
was at the head of the Red River 
rebellion in 1869. For the part he 


played in that episode the Métis regard 


Sir John 
in the 


him as their patriot leader. 

Macdonald referred to him 
Canadian Commons as the “ Mahdi 
of the Métis.” Riel is a man of some 
education, and he has been described 
as the equal in ability of the average 
public man of Canada. In his own 
language he is a fluent and powerful 
orator, and his speeches have a great 
effect upon his countrymen. By some 
he is regarded as a mere mischief- 
maker, and an adventurer whose busi- 
ness is insurrection and disturbance ; 
by others he is considered something 
of a “crank,” who believes that his 
mission is to procure for the Métis 
their full rights, as he understands 
them. He is now about forty years 
of age; is in person short and stout ; 
he is energetic and has‘ plenty of 
pluck, but his mind is wanting in 
balance. Since his capture by the 
Dominion troops he has played the 
vole of a religious enthusiast. His 
manner in ordinary conversation is 
pleasant, but during the time of the 
ted River rebellion, when he was in 
power, he assumed an air of great 


importance. He has a good deal of 
restless vanity, which in the old Red 
River days showed itself in his fine 
black capote and the brilliant colours 
of his L’Assomption belt—character- 
istic features of the Métis costume. 
Riel is a man who thinks he has 
a personal ‘grievance against the 
Dominion. He maintains that he 
was outlawed, notwithstanding that a 
solemn pledge had been made him 
that he would share in the general 
amnesty to be granted to those who 
took part in the Red River Rebellion. 
This may or may not be the case as 
there is a conflict of testimony on the 
subject, but such is the contention of 
the rebel leader. 

Some time ago Riel became a citizen 
of the United States, and settled in 
Montana. While residing there he 
states that a delegation of the Métis of 
the Saskatchewan came to him last 
summer to invite him to take part in 
pressing their claims on the Dominion 
Government. He went to St. Laurent, 
where he found several of those who 
had been concerned with him in the 
rising of 1869. Many meetings were 
held throughout the settlements in the 
district, and the Métis were inflamed 
by his speeches. At the outset he 
disclaimed any intention of inciting 
the people to rebel, and this secured 
the sympathy of the “ whites” who, 
as already stated, had grievances 
against the Government. All winter 
the agitation went on, until about the 
middle of March rumours reached 
Winnipeg that an armed rising was 
imminent. Winnipeg, as the nearest 
large town, has always had a consider- 
able intercourse with the settlements 
in the Saskatchewan; and to those 
acquainted with the country and the 
agitation which had been developing, 
the rebellion occasioned little surprise ; 
but upon the people of Eastern Canada, 
to whom the Saskatchewan was a far- 
off, little-known district, marked only 
onthe newer maps of the Dominion, 
it came with a sudden shock. Nor was 
the fact that there was a rebellion at 
all grasped until blood had been shed. 
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So far as can be gathered from the 
imperfect information at present open 
to the public, the following are the 
chief occurrences of the rebellion. 

About the beginning of last March 
a great meeting of the Métis was held 
in the parish church of St. Laurent ; 
and a Bill of Rights, drawn up by Riel, 
was read and adopted. (This Bill of 
Rights simply recapitulates the state- 
ments made in the petition addressed 
to the Governor-General, which is 
mentioned above, so it need not be 
given here.) It was thereupon resolved 
that a provisional government should 
be formed, based upon the principles 
enunciated in the Bill of Rights. Riel, 
on being nominated yresident of the 
Saskatchewan, announced that no hos- 
tile movement would te made unless 
the Dominion Government persisted 
in refusing to grant the demands of 
the Métis. It was even stated that if 


reasonable guarantees were given that 
their grievances would be immediately 


investigated, the provisional govern- 
ment would be forthwith dissolved. 
In the meantime, however, the autho- 
rity of the Dominion was repudiated, 
some of its officials and others were 


made prisoners, and supplies were col- 


lected, i.e. seized, from the stores of 
traders in the vicinity, to provide 
against the emergency of war. A band 
of Cree Indians, under their chief, 
Beardy, many of whom were kinsmen 
of the insurgents, joined Riel. 

The administration of most of the 
civil and criminal affairs of ordinary 
recurrence in the territories is in the 
hands of local magistrates, whose 
authority is maintained by the North- 
West mounted police, a semi-military 
force. At the time of the outbreak 
there were five hundred of these police 
stationed at various important centres, 
and two detachments, amounting in 
all to seventy-five men, were in the 
disturbed district. As soon as it was 
seen that there was to be serious 
trouble, an additional force with ar- 
tillery was despatched from Regina, 
the head-quarters of the police, to 
Carlton, under their chief commis- 
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sioner, an officer who had been with 
with General Wolseley in the Red 
River expedition in 1869. Imme- 
diately before this force reached 
Carlton, an encounter took place be- 
tween the rebels and the police at 
Duck Lake, in which the latter were 
worsted and compelled to retire, with a 
loss of twenty-four killed and wounded. 
A day or two later the mounted police 
retreated from Fort Carlton north- 
wards to Prince Albert. Immediately 
on their withdrawal the fort was 
burned, but whether by accident or 
design is uncertain. 

The news of these events created 
the wildest excitement in Canada. And 
when intelligence was received that 
bands_of Indians at Battleford, Fort 
Pitt, and elsewhere on the north 
branch of the Saskatchewan had risen 
in revolt, this excitement became a 
fever. In addition, the spectre which 
haunts the thoughts of Canada, a 
Fenian invasion, was conjured up by 
an alarmed people. Rumours flew 
about that Riel had been in commu- 
nication with well-known Fenian 
leaders in the United States, and that 
they had promised him men, arms and 
money. It was even said that prepa- 
rations had been made by them in 
Chicago and St. Paul in aid of the 
rebellion. Meanwhile, the Canadian 
Government acted with the greatest 
promptness. Two batteries of artillery 
—almost the only “regular” force at 
the disposal of the Dominion—were 
sent on by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way vid the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior to Winnipeg. General Middle- 
ton, an experienced officer, who had 
seen active service in the British army, 
and who held the chief command of 
the Canadian militia, was hurriedly 
despatched to that city to organise 
an expedition to suppress the rising. 
Various militia regiments were called 
out, and the call to go to the “front” 
was everywhere throughout Canada 
responded to with the utmost enthu- 
siasm. All parties combined in pre- 
sence of a common danger. Whoever 
was to blame, all agreed that now one 
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thing was to be done. When Mrs. 
Blake, the wife of the leader of the 
Opposition in the Canadian House of 
Commons, presented the Toronto regi- 
ment, the “ Queen’s Own,” on its de- 
parture with a flag, the act was typi- 
cal of the universal Canadian senti- 
ment. The rebellion had to be put 
down, and put down thoroughly. 

In less than a month the Canadian 
Government had put upwards of 4,000 
citizen soldiers into the field. The 
main division under General Middle- 
ton, after a terrible march amid snow 
and frost and mud, from Qu’Appelle to 
Clark’s Crossing of the South Sas- 
katchewan, was in the district which 
was the chief scene of the Métis re- 
bellion by the third week in April. A 
second division relieved Battleford, 
which had been closely invested by 
the Cree chief, Poundmaker, about the 
end of the same month, A third 
division proceeded to the extreme 
west, and overawed the Indians of 
Calgary, and then going north to the 
Saskatchewan river, ocenpied the im- 
portant Métis settlement of St. Albert 
(not to be confounded -with Prince 
Albert) near Fort Edmonton. The 
speed with which all this was done— 
considering how entirely unprepared 
Canada was for anything of the kind 
—is simply wonderful. Some of the 
troops had to be sent a distance of 
2,000 miles; they were for the most 
part local volunteer regiments, whose 
members were in business; the tran- 
sport service had to be organised from 
the beginning; and it must be said 
that the whole North-West field force 
proved splendidly efficient. 

The main interest centres around 
the movements of General Middle- 
ton’s command. Advancing from 
Clark’s Crossing, the general met 
the rebel forces under Gabriel Du- 
mont, Riel’s lieutenant, an able and 
determined man, on the 24th of April, 
at Fish Creek. Though the Dominion 
forces were victorious, and compelled 
the Métis to retire, their success was 
somewhat dearly purchased with a loss 
of fifty killed and wounded. The rebel 
leader had placed his men with great 


skill in an almost impregnable posi- 
tion—a deep, thickly-wooded ravine, a 
natural rifle pit ; and the nature of the 
ground made it difficult for the troops 
to use their artillery to much advant- 
age. The fight lasted for several hours, 
and was hotly contested throughout. 
Both in this encounter and at Batoche 
the rebels fought well, taking advan- 
tage of every inch of cover. The 


Dominion troops, most of them raw 
soldiers, behaved splendidly, and re- 
the warm praise of 


ceived the 
general, . 

After the battle of Fish Creek, the 
rebels withdrew to Batoche’s Crossing 
where they had determined to make 
their final stand. Meanwhile General 
Middleton halted for a few days to 
await supplies of men and ammuni- 
tion which were being sent to him by 
steamboat down the South Saskat- 
chewan now open for navigation. 

The expected reinforcements having 
arrived, General Middleton advanced 
upon Batoche on the 9th of May. 
The rebels held a strongly entrenched 
position and made a determined re- 
sistance. The fighting went on for 
four days. In the afternoon of the 
12th, the rebel position was, in a magni- 
ficent charge, captured at the point of 
the bayonet. The loss of the Domi- 
nion troops was slight compared with 
that of the rebels, who had many 
killed and wounded. Riel surren- 
dered a day later with some of his 
prominent supporters, and the rebel- 
lion was practically at an end. 

The prisoners he had made at the 
beginning of the rising were set free 
by the troops, and everywhere the 
Métis hastened in to make their peace 
with the general. Riel was sent to 
Regina to be tried for treason, but 
his lieutenant, Dumont, succeeded in 
making his escape into American 
territory. 

Meanwhile another division of Cana- 
dian troops had met and beaten 
Poundmaker and his braves. How- 
ever, this engagement would not have 
been decisive, but the news of the fall 
of Batoche and the surrender of Riel 
disheartened the Indians. So when 
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General Middleton, after a hurried 
visit to Prince Albert, went down the 
North Saskatchewan to Battleford, 
Poundmaker and his band about the 
end of May gave themselves up to 
him unconditionally. Another chief, 
Big Bear, who took Fort Pitt, and 
who had committed some horrible 
outrages in the usual style of Indian 
warfare, is the only Indian at present 
in arms against the Government, and 
the reckoning with him will no doubt 
be short and severe. 

This paper may now be fitly closed 
with some remarks on the position of 
the Indians in the Dominion. 

The Indians are the “wards” of 
the Government, and as such have 
received special treatment. In the 
past, the title of the Indians to the 
lands they hunted over has been 
“extinguished” by the payment of a 
trifling perpetual annuity, usually 
five dollars per head. The different 
bands have been located on reserves 


set apart for them, which are poor 
and insignificant compared with the 
magnificent area of their ancestral 


hunting grounds. On these reserves 
160 acres are allotted to a family of 
four. Some attempts have been made, 
to instruct the Indians in the cultiva- 
tion of their reserves, and farm- 
implements, cattle and seed have been 
furnished them. Men have been sent 
to teach them how to farm, but their 
efforts have not been particularly suc- 
cessful. It is hardly to be expected that 
they would be. The Indian is by his 
instincts and traditions a hunter and 
not a tiller of the soil. Since the 
time that the red man has been 
known to the white his main subsist- 
ence has been the buffalo—and the 
buffalo, alas for the Indian! will soon 
be as extinct as the dodo. At one 
time, indeed, vast herds of buffalo 
were to be found as far south as the 
lower valley of the Mississippi. But 
the advance of settlement in the 
West, and the construction of the 
Union and Northern Pacific Railways 
confined them between the Missouri 
and the Saskatchewan. When Canada 
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acquired the north-west territories 
fifteen years ago, the larger part of 
the herds were found north of the 
international frontier. Now the 
buffalo is hardly to be seen south of 
the “line,” and they are rapidly 
disappearing in Canada. Soon, fatally 
soon for the Indian, will the western 
prairies no more resound with the 
thunderous tread of the mighty herds, 
Then, not only is the buffalo failing, 
but other kinds of game are getting 
scarce. On many of the reserves in 
North-West Canada the misery of the 
Indians is said to be pitiable. There 
seems to be little doubt but that the 
recent outrages at Battleford, Frog 
Lake, and Fort Pitt, perpetrated 
during the last few months, are the 
desperate deeds of men maddened by 
famine. That they were incited to 
rebel by Riel is no doubt true, but 
their chief grievance is the want of 
food. There does not seem any reason 
for suspecting the Indian agents of 
cheating the Indians, whose cry 
against the paternal government is 
that they are not able to live on the 
allowance made them, and that théir 
reserves are insuflicient, not that they 
do not receive what was promised 
them. When the Dominion took over 
the north-west from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company the Indians everywhere were 
contented, loyal, happy. But the 
situation now is entirely changed. 
Then the whites lived in an Indian 
country, now the Indians are in a 
white country; and it is more than 
possible in these circumstances that 
the Indian is being ungenerously 
dealt with. One effect of the recent 
troubles will be a thorough examina- 
tion of the whole Indian question. 
It may be hoped that a more liberal 
policy will be inaugurated, otherwise 
the Indian may suspect that it is the 
intention of the white to starve him 
out, and his suspicions once thoroughly 
roused will be hard to set at rest. 


R. Macuray, C. 


Wiynirec, Jay 31, 1885. 





THE THRUSH IN FEBRUARY. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


I know him, February’s thrush, 

And loud at eve he valentines 

On sprays that paw the naked bush 

Where soon will sprout the thorns and bines. 


Now ere the foreign singer thrills 
Our vale his plain-song pipe he pours, 
A herald of the million bills ; 


And heed him not, the loss is yours. 


My study, flanked with ivied fir 

And budded beech with dry leaves curled, 
Perched over yew and juniper, 

He neighbours, piping to his world: 


The wooded pathways dank on brown, 
The branches on grey cloud a web, 
The long green roller of the down, 
An image of the deluge-ebb: 


And farther, they may hear along 

The stream beneath the poplar row. 
By fits, like welling rocks, the song 
Spouts of a blushful Spring in flow. 
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But most he loves to front the vale 
When waves of warm South-western rains 
Have left our heavens clear in pale, 


With faintest beck of moist red veins: 


Vermilion wings, by distance held 
To pause aflight while fleeting swift: 
And high aloft the pearl inshelled 


Her lucid glow in glow will lift: 


A little south of coloured sky ; 
Directing, gravely amorous, 
The human of a tender eye 


Through pure celestial on us. 


Remote, not alien; still, not cold; 
Unraying yet, moré pearl than star; 
She seems a while the vale to hold 


In trance, and homelier makes the far. 


Then Earth her sweet unscented breathes ; 


An orb of lustre quits the height ; 


And like broad iris-flags, in wreaths 


The sky takes darkness, long ere quite. 


His Island voice then shall you hear, 
Nor ever after separate 
From such a twilight of the year 


Advancing to the vernal gate. 
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He sings me, out of Winter’s throat, 
The young time with the life ahead ; 
And my young time his leaping note 


Recalls to spirit-mirth from dead. 


Imbedded in a land of greed, 
Of mammon-juakings dire as Earth’s, 
My care was but to soothe my need; 


At peace among the littleworths. 


To light and song my yearning aimed ; 
To that deep breast of song and light 
Which men have barrenest proclaimed ; 


As ’tis to senses pricked with fright. 


So mine are these new fruitings rich 
The simple to the common brings ; 

I keep the youth of souls who pitch 

Their joy in this old heart of things: 


Who feel the Coming young as aye, 


Thrice hopeful on the ground we plough ; 


Alive for life, awake to die; 


One voice to cheer the seedling Now. 


Full lasting is the song, though he, 
The singer, passes: lasting too, 
For souls not lent in usury, 


The rapture of the forward view. 
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With that I bear my senses fraught 
Till what I am fast shoreward drives, 
They are the vessel of the Thought. 


The vessel splits, the Thought survives. 


Nought else are we when sailing brave 
Save husks to raise and bid it burn. 
Glimpse of its livingness will wave 


A light the senses can discern 


Across the river of the death, 

Their close. Meanwhile, O twilight bird 
Of promise! bird of happy breath ! 

I hear, I would the City heard, 


The City of the smoky fray ; 
A prodded ox, it drags and moans: 
Its Morrow no man’s cliild; its Day 


A vulture’s morsel beaked to bones, 


It strives without a mark for strife ; 
It feasts beside a famished host : 
The loose restraint of wanton life, 


That threatened penance in the ghost! 


Yet there our battle urges; there 
Spring heroes many: issuing thence, 
Names that should leave no vacant air 


For fresh delight in confidence. 
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Life was to them the bag of grain, 
And Death the weedy harrow’s tooth, 
Those warriors of the sighting brain 


Give worn Humanity new youth, 


Our song and star are they to lead 
The tidal multitude and blind 
From bestial to the higher breed 


By fighting souls of love divined. 


They scorned the ventral dream of peace, 
Unknown in nature. This they knew: 
That life begets with fair increase 
Beyond the flesh, if life be true. 


Just reason based on valiant blood 
The instinct bred afield would match 
To pipe thereof a swelling flood, 


Were men of Earth made wise in watch. 


Though now the numbers count as drops 
An urn might bear, they father Time. 
She shapes anew her dusty crops ; 


Her quick in their own likeness climb, 


Of their own force do they create ; 
They climb to light, in her their root, 
Your brutish ery at muffled fate 


She smites with-pangs of worse than brute. 
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She, judged of shrinking nerves, appears 
A Mother whom no cry can melt ; 


Sut read her past desires and fears, 


The letters on her breast are spelt. 


A slayer, yea, as when she pressed 
Her savage to the slaughter-heaps, 
To sacrifice she prompts her best: 


She reaps them as the sower reaps. 


But read her thought to speed the race, 
And stars rush forth of blackest night: 
You chill not at a cold embrace 


To come, nor dread a dubious might. 


Her double visage, double voice, 
In oneness rise to/quench the doubt. 
This breath, her gift, has only choice 


Of service, breathe we in or out. 


Since Pain and Pleasure on each hand 
Led our wild steps from slimy rock 
'o yonder sweeps of gardenland, 


We breathe but to be sword or block. 


‘he sighting brain her good decree 
\ecepts ; obeys those guides, in faith, 
By reason hourly fed, that she, 


lo some the clod, to some the wraith, 
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Is more, no mask; a flame, a stream. 
Flame, stream, are we, in mid career 
From torrent source, delirious dream, 


To heaven-reflecting currents clear. 


And why the sons of Strength have been 
Her cherished offspring ever ; how 
The Spirit served by her is seen 


Through Law; perusing love will show. 


Love born of knowledge, love that gains 


Vitality as Earth it mates, 
The meaning of the Pleasures, Pains, 


The Life, the Death, illuminates. 


For love we Earth, then serve we all: 
Her mystic secret then is ours: 
We fall, or view our treasures fall, 


Unclouded, as beholds her flowers 


Earth, from a night of frosty wreck, 
Enrobed in morning’s mounted fire, 
When lowly, with a broken neck, 


The crocus lays her cheek to mire. 








Tue other day a bust of Gray was, 
now in late time, placed in the hall of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, where 
most of the poet’s tranquil life was 
passed, and in which he died. On that 
occasion Mr. Lowell, adding one more 
to the many benefits we owe to him, 
and the many regrets with which we 
bid him good by, uttered these me- 
morable words :— 

**T know that sometimes criticisms are 
made upon Gray. I think I have heard him 
called by some of our juniors ‘common- 
place.” Upon my word, I think it a com- 
pliment. I think it showsa certain generality 
of application in what Gray has done, for if 
there is one thing more than another—I say 
this to the young men whom I see seated 
around both sides of the hall—which insures 
the lead in life it is the commonplace. I have 
to measure my poets, my authors, by their 
lasting power, and I find Gray has a great 
deal of it. He not only pleases my youth 
and my age, but he pleases other people’s 
youth and age; and I cannot help thinking 
this is a proof that he touched on human 
nature at a great many periods, and at a great 
many levels, and, perhaps, that is as high’a 
compliment as can be paid to the poet. There 
is, I admit, a certain commonplaceness of 
sentiment in his most famous poem, but I 
think there is also a certain commonplaceness 
of sentiment in some verses that have been 
famous for more than three thousand years. I 
think that when Homer saw somebody smiling 
through her tears he said, on the whole, a 
commonplace thing ; but it touched our feel- 
ings for a great many centuries, and I think 
that in the Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
Gray has expressed a simple sentiment, and 
as long as there are young men and middle- 
aged men, Gray’s poem will continue to be 
read and loved as in the days when it was 
written.” 


Let us hope so. But what a shock 
to the young generation to hear that 
if there is one thing more than another 
which insures the lead in life, it is the 
commonplace! A generation brought 
up to believe, and to proclaim its be- 
lief somewhat fanatically, that the 
special glory of the age into which it 
has been born is to have done with all 
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the old world illusions, to have broken 
the fetters of the Philistine, to toil no 
longer, 


‘* Eyeless, in Gaza, at the mill:with slaves,” 


but to stand in the light of the new 
day, regenerate and free, surveying all 
things, daring all things, 


** As a young eagle soars the morning clouds 
among.” 


With what feelings must the ardent 
spirits of the time have heard this ac- 
complished and urbane American, a 
man of culture, surely, if one there 
be, openly avowing this ancient, and, 
as one had surely thought, uprooted 
heresy ! 

And yet, when the first shock is 
passed, and one comes to consider 
calmly all the possibilities of these 
tremendous words, there may be found 
some comfort. Some mode of recon- 
ciliation may be discovered between 
the new faith into which the world has 
been baptised, not indeed without some 
workings of the rack and stake, and 
this sudden return upon the old. The 
age of prose may have given place to 
the age of poetry, but the age of 
reason, perhaps, though in another 
guise, may still be lingering on. 
Some compromise may yet be possi- 
ble ; and so the last echoes of that 
kindly and eloquent voice to which we 
have so often listened with delight and 
profit may yet keep a sweet remem- 
brance in our hearts when the speaker 
shall have left us for his own place. 

What is the commonplace, the con- 
ventional? Are we not apt now and 
then to use these words a little reck- 
lessly? All history teaches us that 
men, unused to freedom, will sometimes 
play strange pranks. Weare entering 
now, so we are told, on a blessed state 
of freedom. “ The Dawn,” lately sang 
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« poet, who sang better, and of better 
things, once, 

“The Dawn and the Day is coming; and 

forth the banners go.” 

Very strange are the mottoes borne 
on some of these banners; and the 
advance is all along the line. No 
man, nor woman neither, but shall 
be free to say the word that pleases 
them on all things that are in the 
heavens above and in the earth be- 
neath. The bestialities of French fic- 
tion are gravely praised as a “ pas- 
sionate conviction,’ “a great plan,” 
which “helps us to know.” English 
girls plead in the newspapers for 
simple representations of the naked 
body ; their older and bolder sisters 
ery aloud, and spare not, for Free 
Trade in prostitution, as in all other 
trades ; and the revisers of our Bible 
have abolished Hell. 


** All the earth is gay, 


And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday.” 

But though the new order of things 
is undoubtedly large, it is not yet, as 
is but natural, on all points perfectly 
lucid. There are so many new things 
to be talked and written about, so 
many fresh ideas, and new guesses at 
truth, to be arranged and classified, 
that our poor old vulgar tongue is not 
always equal to the work: and, as 
Tacitus tells us was the case at a cer- 
tain point in the history of Rome, new 
words have to be coined, or to the old 
words new meanings given not easily 
“understanded of the people.’”’ And 
so it is possible that not every one is 
quite agreed on the qualities which 
give its true stamp to the conven- 
tional, the commonplace. 

It is not easy to define the common- 
place. Does an idea, a sentiment, 
vecome commonplace through fami- 
liarity? If this be so, where would 
our poets be! Where would Shake- 
speare be, with his— 

“oA rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet” ? 


Where Wordsworth, with his— 


“Dear God! the very houses seem asleep” ? 
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Where Keats, with his— 
‘* For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair” ? 


Some, I suppose, would call that saying 
commonplace which warns us that no 
man can really be the good poet 
without first being the good man. 
It is certainly a familiar saying, 
and, like many other familiar things, 
seems rather to have come into con- 
tempt. Yet Milton thought well 
enough of it to borrow it from Ren 
Jonson, who in his turn was indebted 
for it to the Greek historian Strabo. 
Cardinal Newman has elaborated it in 
an essay on poetry; and the two 
greatest of living critics have ac- 
quiesced in its sentiment, M. Edmond 
Scherer and Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
Yet there must be, or a good deal 
of our current literature leads one to 
fancy so, a considerable number of peo- 
ple about who would call it narrow, 
pedantic ; something old-fashioned, in 
a word, commonplace, and therefore 
not only to be ignored, but opposed 
as well. 

John Ford, in what, despite the 
odiousness of its subject, one must 
call the best of his plays, has 
written— 

‘* Far better ’tis 
To bless the sun than reason why it shines.” 


This is a thought common to almost 
every age. We can trace it upward 
through Empedocles to the writer of 
the book of Job, and downward 
through Pope to Mr. Ruskin. “God 
thundereth marvellously with his 
voice; great things doeth he which 
man cannot comprehend.” “Canst 
thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ?” 
“ Have the gates of death been opened 
unto thee? or hast thou seen the doors 
of the shadow of death?” Who is 
this that darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge?” “What men 
dream they know,” said Empedocles, 
‘is but the little each hath stumbled 
on in wandering about the world; 
yet boast they all that they have 
learned the whole—vain fools! for 
what that is no eye hath seen, no ear 
hath heard, nor can it be conceived 
T 
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by mind of man. But, O ye Gods, 
avert the madness of those babblers 
from my tongue; and thou, great 
Muse of Memory, maiden with the 
milk-white arms, I pray thee to teach 
me things that creatures of a day may 
hear.” All through the ssay on Man 
the same thought runs in words every 
one can recall for himself, to be summed 
up thus in the Universal Prayer :— 
** Thou Great First Cause, least understood, 

Which all my sense confined 

To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind.” 


“To know himself and his place ; 
to be content to submit to God with- 
out understanding Him ;” this, says 
Mr. Ruskin, man will find is “to be 
modest towards God, and wise for 
himself.” A commonplace, then, this 
thought must surely be; and yet, if 
it will not actually insure the lead in 
life—and no doubt that part of life’s 
triumph which consists in being a 
popular writer for the magazines it 
will not insure—from how much con- 
fusion, perplexity, and disquiet, from 
how large a part of “this strange 
disease of modern life,” would not its 
acceptance have saved men! Then, 
instead of doing our little foolish best 
to realise Lichtenberg’s prophecy that 
“the time will come when the belief 
in God will be as the tales with which 
old women frighten children; when 
the world will be a machine, the ether 
a gas, and God a force,” we should 
all be— 


** Free from the sick fatigue, the languid 
doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much been 
baffled brings ”— 


comfortably resting ourselves in the 
assurance of Socrates that, as the 
three wisest men in Greece could show 
him no better life, he desired only, 
renouncing the honours at which the 
world aimed, to live as well as he 
could, and,:when the time came, to 
die. But we go on darkening counsel 
with words without knowledge, forgetful, 
among the few truths we have, of this 
most wholesome one, “that in our 
present condition we ought not to 
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give ourselves airs, for even in the 
most important subjects we are always 
changing our minds ; and what a state 
of education does that imply!” 

If then we allow that an idea doesnot 
become commonplace by familiarity, 
may we say that the commonplace is 
not made, but born? It is hard for 
us to entertain conjecture of a time 
when the inevitableness of death was 
not a familiar idea to man. When 
the Preacher wrote that “man goeth 
to his long home, and the mourners go 
about the street ;” when Homer put 
in Sarpedon’s mouth the assurance 
that “ten thousand fates of death do 
every way beset us, and these no 
mortal may escape nor avoid ;” even 
then one fancies the idea can hardly 
have struck home with the force of a 
new conviction. And when Silence 
essays to console Shallow for the loss 
of so many an old acquaintance, and 
the mourner accepts the consolation 
with a pious acquiescence in the words 
of the Psalmist, death is certain to all, 
we feel that the Justice was indeed 
rightly named, and that an essentially 
commonplace man has given voice to 
an essentially commonplace thought. 
Yet when Guiderius and Arviragus 
raise the dirge over the seeming 
Fidele— 


** Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust”: 


when Gray reminds us that— 


** The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave ” : 


we have not, I think, the sense of 
reading only so many variations of 
one primarily commonplace theme. 
And yet it is to this very quality 
of commonplace that Mr. Lowell 
assigns the great and lasting popularity 
of Gray’s famous poem. He praises him 
for it. It is clear that his words bear 
their meaning on the surface ; that no 
sneer at the commonness or triviality 
of Gray’s poetry was implied, or at 
the commonness or triviality of hu- 
man nature which could admire Gray’s 
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poetry. This would be clear even had 
he not exhorted his younger hearers 
to the cultivation of the common- 
place as the capital road to success. 
Homer, he said, expressed a common- 
place sentiment when he described 
Andromache, daxpvoey yeAdcaca, smil- 
ing through her tears, and yet he has 
touched therewith the general heart 
of humanity through all the centuries 
since. By commonplace, then, it 
would appear that he meant some- 
thing simple and obvious, something 
that requires no great intellectual 
profundity to grasp and comprehend it, 
some natural truth that goes straight 
to every heart, and stays there. And 
so, by his daring assertion that, “ey 
there is one thing more than another 
which insures the lead in life it is the 
commonplace,” Mr. Lowell seems to 
have really meant that to be simple, 
straightforward, natural, sincere, is 
the way to get on in life ; and that to 
aim at the opposites of these qualities 
is not the way. He was not just then, 
we may suppose, confining himself to 
a literary life; but it is clear that he 
designed his words to apply to litera- 
ture no less than to the general con- 
duct of human affairs. On both sides 
they are equally remarkable, equally 
opportune, and to some at least whom 
they may have since reached, if to 
none who received them fresh from the 
fountain-head, must, one fancies, be 
equally unpalatable. The virtues Mr. 
Lowell commends are certainly not, in 
our literature as elsewhere, the pre- 
vailing virtues of the age. For what 
in effect are they? May they not all 
be summed up in one word? Are 
they not all contained in one virtue— 
the great rejected virtue of Sanity ? 
But Sanity, our young geniuses would 
say, is the especial virtue of the 
Philistine. 

The Philistine! What is this un- 
known quantity in the great sum of 
human existence? Is it not strange 
that our great ethical and literary 
teacher, who has passed so much of his 
life, and known so many sorrows, as 
he himself has told us, in unending 
warfare with the Philistine, should 
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now, in the sweet Indian summer of 
his days, see growing up around him a 
generation who rejects his teaching as 
being that which pre-eminently makes 
for Philistinism! For what has the 
burden of Mr. Arnold’s teaching been 
but Sanity?  Sanitas Sanitatum, 
omnia Sanitas. Three and thirty 
years ago, in that preface to the first 
acknowledged edition of his poems 
which, if the humblest of his admirers 
may venture on the embarrassment of a 
choice, I should name as the finest 
expression of his literary creed, three 
and thirty years ago, I say, he first 
(unlike Gray) “ spoke out,” and never 
since has he wearied, or gone back 
from warning us against our cardinal 
foes, eccentricity and caprice. And 
yet, how few seem to have heard him ! 
They have looked in his glass, and seen, 
or fancied that they have seen, their 
oun face there; and then they have 
gone their way, and straightway forgot 
what manner of man they saw. Will 
the seed Mr. Lowell has sown fall also 
on stony ground ? 

What makes the Philistine? Some 
one, with a sense of humour struggling 
through his perplexity, once said, “that 
he who thought differently from you 
on any given subject was a Philistine.” 
And this, indeed, does seem to be the 
definition accepted by some of our 
young children of light. To differ in 
every conceivable way from the com- 
mon mould of humanity, if not in 
great, then in small things, even in 
the fashion of one’s clothes, of one’s 
speech, of one’s behaviour; in any 
way to show that one is not as others 
are; this it is to be a child of light, 
this to be a true heir of the promised 
land. To do in all things, or haply 
even in any one thing, as others do; 
this it is to be in bondage to Dagon, 
of such is the kingdom of Philistia. 
Originality is the only note of genius. 

And yet how hard it must be to get 
originality. When one thinks for 
how many centuries men have been 
thinking, talking, writing, guessing, 
discovering, if one is to do, or say, or 
write—let us put thinking out of the 
question—nothing that his fathers 
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before him have turned their minds to, 
how shall any man be saved? These 
gay young champions of the new age, 
** Loitering and leaping, 
With saunter, with bounds— 
Flickering and circling 
In files and in rounds,” 
are they original? Not a whit. All 
the history of all the ages shows how 
common has been the acceptance of 
eccentricity for genius, how grateful 
the fancy that to differ from one’s 
fellows is to surpass them. The riot 
of folly takes, perhaps, more ungrace- 
ful and more witless shapes now, for 
folly has been rioting so long that all 
the most alluring masques have been 
played through long ago; but the 
fountain and source are the same. 
** Children of an idle brain, 
3egot of nothing but vain fantasy,” 
our young men and maidens tread to 
the same tune that their forerunners 
used, the same measures round the 
same vacuous painted image, and still 
from their unmeaning lips rises the 
same prayer, 
‘* From thee, great God, we spring, to thee 
we tend, 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end.”’ 

But then, it may be said, these too 
have, it seems, the saving virtue of 
commonplace, and so may be, after all, 
insuring their success in life on their 
own lines. No doubt, at first sight, 
some such dilemma seems to be peep- 
ing at us. But a little reflection will 
serve to dispel it. 

The correspondence on the necessary 
relations in pictorial art between the 
body and the senses was suffered by 
the good-natured editor of the Times 
long enough to allow one gleam of 
reason to break through the nebulous 
veil of sentiment in which pious or 
petulant disputants had enwrapped the 
interesting and delicate subject. A 
newspaper correspondence, even when 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, or Sir Edmund Beckett, are 
covering the columns, rarely yields 
anything so good as the letter in which 
“H.” graciously essayed to bring 
comfort to the perplexed and fainting 
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soul of the “British Matron:” and 
in all that letter there was nothing 
better than this admirable sentence, 
“ Convention is the prosody of Art.” 

Admirable, indeed; and none the 
less so because it, too, is a common- 
place. It was the Alpha and the 
Omega of all Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
teaching; and though it has pleased 
one of those clever young gentlemen 
who seem able to find no better mark 
for their cleverness than in sneering at 
their fathers who bore them, to call 
them old and pedantic and narrow, 
and their writer greatly ignorant of 
the facts of art, for my part I know 
not where wiser or clearer teaching, 
so far as any teaching can avail, is to 
be found by the young apprentice to 
art. Goethe, we are told, was a greater 
poet than Byron, because, behind his 
poetry there was a great critical effort 
nourishing and _ strengthening it; 
behind Byron’s there was no such 
critical effort. “The many-sided 
learning and widely-combined criti- 
cal effort of Germany,” not only gave 
Goethe materials to work with, but 
gave him also ‘‘a quickening and sus- 
taining atmosphere to work in.” These 
advantages Byron, in common with 
all his English brotherhood of poets, 
lacked, and, in consequence, the poetry 
of that time had about it “ something 
premature,” and but little of it will 
really last. Now, the critical effort 
of the present age is confessedly im- 
mense, and the poetical and artistic 
product generally of the next should 
be “in concatenation accordingly.” 
But will the atmosphere engendered 
hereafter by the critical forces now 
working be altogether quickening and 
sustaining? A large part of the cri- 
ticism of our day is certainly very 
eloquent, very curious and wide-rang- 
ing; but is it always very sound in 
its choice, clear in its sight, lucid in 
its expression? Consider the follow- 
ing passage on Leonardo da Vinci's 
portrait of Monna Lisa, the famous 
“ Giaconda ” :— 

‘The presence that thus rose so strangely 
beside the waters, is expressive of what in the 
ways of a thousand years man had come to 
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desire. Hers is the head upon which all 
‘the ends of the world are come,’ and the 
eyelids are a little weary. It is a beauty 
wrought out from within upon the flesh, the 
deposit, little cell by cell, of strange thoughts 
and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions. 
Set it for a moment beside one of those white 
Greek goddesses or beautiful women of anti- 
quity, and how would they be troubled by 
this beauty, into which the soul with all its 
maladies has passed? All the thoughts and 
experiences of the world have etched and 
moulded these, in that which they have of 
power to refine and make expressive the out- 
ward form, the animalism of Greece, the lust 
of Rome, the reverie of the middle age, with 
its spiritual ambition and imaginative loves, 
the return of the Pagan world, the sins of the 
Borgias. She is older than the rocks among 
which she sits ; like the vampire, she has been 
dead many times, and learned the secrets of 
the grave ; and has been a diver in deep seas, 
and keeps their fallen day about her ; and 
trafficked for strange webs with eastern mer- 
chants; and, as Leda, was the mother of 
Helen of Troy, and, as Saint Anna, the mother 
of Mary ; and all this has been to her but as 
the sound of lyres and flutes, and lives only in 
the delicacy with which it has moulded the 
changing lineaments, and tinged the eyelids 
and the hands.” + 

The dullest cannot but confess the 
eloquence of this criticism, its ¢urious- 
ness and subtlety. But has it not 
also something a little fantastic, some- 
thing of caprice? Would a young un- 
trained intelligence, seeking “to see 
things as they really are,” be much 
quickened or sustained by it? Per- 
haps, to borrow a phrase from the 
young gentleman we have seen so 
scornful of poor Sir Joshua, perhaps 
he might be fired by it ; but would he 
be instructed ? Some of our budding 
young poets seem to have been not a 
little fired by this sort of writing, and 
the result has not been always agree- 
able. Vasari says of this picture, 
through the mouth of his English 
translator :— ; 

“* Mona Lisa was exceedingly beautiful, and 
while Leonardo was painting her portrait, he 
took the precaution of keeping some one con- 
stantly near her, to sing or play on instru- 
ments ; or to jest or otherwise amuse her, to 
the end that she might continue cheerful, and 
so that her face might not exhibit the melan- 
choly expression often imparted by painters to 
the likenesses they take. In this portrait of 
Leonardo’s, on the contrary, there is so pleas- 
ing an expression, and a smile so sweet, that 


1 The Renaissance, by Walter Pater. 
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while looking at it one thinks it rather divine 
than human, and it has even been esteemed a 
wonderful work, since life itself could exhibit 
no other appearance.” 

About this there is certainly nothing 
eloquent or subtle ; but I really am not 
sure that it would not be better for a 
young apprentice to carry in his mind 
on his first visit to the Louvre Mr. 
Pater’s melodious sentences. Let me 
take a passage descriptive of another 
picture, by one who was a painter as 
well as a critic; in short, by the re- 
jected Sir Joshua. The picture is at 
Cologne, “The Crucifixion of St. 
Peter” by Rubens— 


‘*The body and head of the saint are the 
only good parts of the picture, which is finely 
coloured (broad light and shade) and well 
drawn; but the figure bends too suddenly 
from the thighs, which are ill-drawn, or rather 
in a bad taste of drawing ; as is likewise his 
arm, which has a short interrupted outline. 
The action of the malefactors has not that 
energy which he usually gave to his figures. 
Rubens, in his letter to Geldorp, expresses his 
own approbation ef this picture, which he says 
was the best he ever painted; he likewise 
expresses his content and happiness on the 
subject, as being picturesque : 7'his is likewise 
natural to such a mind as that of Rubens, who 
was perhaps too much looking about him for 
the picturesque or something uncommon, A 
man with his head downwards is certainly a 
more extraordinary object than in its natural 
piace.” 

Not eloquent this, but how very sens- 
ible! And as such, how quickening 
and sustaining to a young mind! How 
excellent, too, is this: ** However ad- 
mirable his taste may be, he is but 
half a painter who can only conceive 
his subject and is without knowledge 
of the mechanical part of his art.” 
Nay, and might it not even be of more 
value to a young painter visiting the 
Verossi Palace for the first time to 
know that Poussin’s landscapes “are 
painted on a dark ground made of 
Indian red and black,” than to deco- 
rate his memory with the most gor- 
geous arabesques of words modern 
criticism ever devised ? 

Mr. Arnold, criticising M. Scherer’s 
criticism of Goethe, remarks on the 
pompous roundabout diction in which 
even Goethe, following his natural 
German instincts, would sometimes 
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indulge; and he quotes a certain 
very high-flown address from the 
Natural Daughter to the Court phy- 
sician with this comment: “ Shake- 
speare would have said Doctor.” This 
comment often comes home to me in 
reading some of our modern criticism. 

But it may be said I have rather 
wandered from my field ; that I began 
with literature and have strayed into 
painting, and that criticism on paint- 
ing is notoriously an impossible thing. 
Well, let us go back to literature. 
Let us take our Shakespeare, who would 
have said Doctor, and see what a 
modern critic says about him. Hear 
this on Pericles from Mr. Swinburne, 
himself a poet, and one who has 
written well on poetry, besides writing 
poetry well :— 

‘** But what now shall I say that may not 
be too pitifully unworthy of the glories and 
the beauties, the unsurpassable pathos and 
sublimity inwoven with the imperial texture 
of this play? the blood-red Tyrian purple of 
tragic maternal jealousy, which might seem 
to array it in a worthy attire of its Tyrian 
name; the flower-soft loveliness of maiden 
lamentation over the flower-strewn seaside 
grave of Marina’s old sea-tossed nurse, where 
1 am unvirtuous enough (as virtue goes among 
moralists) to feel more at home and better at 
ease than in the atmosphere of her later lodg-, 
ing in Mitylene? What, above all, shall be 
said of that storm above all storms ever raised 
in poetry, which ushered in a world of such 
wonders and strange chances, the daughter of 
the wave-worn and world-wandering Prince of 
Tyre?” 

How the young neophyte’s head 
would swim in this tossing sea of 
syllables; and with what a grateful 
sense of rest, such as the “ wave-worn 
and world-wandering prince” himself 
might have felt when landed at last, 
would be read on the calm and judi- 
cious page of Hallam (the byeword 
and reproach of our young geniuses !) — 

**TIt is generally believed that he [Shake- 
speare] had much to do with the tragedy of 
Pericles, which is now printed among his 
works, and which external testimony, though 
we should not rely too much on that as to 
Shakespeare, has assigned to him; but the 
play is full of evident marks of an inferior 

and.” 

“Tf there is one thing more than 
another which insures the lead in life, it 
is the commonplace,” and, “ convention is 
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the prosody of art.” Here be two blasts 
of doom, indeed! They can both, | 
think, be reduced to one common 
measure: for on reflection it will be 
seen that they are both in effect but 
different voices uttering one common 
truth. In all works of art, in poetry, 
painting, music, sculpture, there are 
certain immutable and inevitable laws 
by which the greatest genius is bound 
equally with the humblest journey- 
man ; and only he who is neither, who 
cannot soar with the genius, and will 
not creep with the journeyman, affects 
to despise them. By convention in 
art is meant of course something more 
than the mere observance of mechani- 
cal rules. It will not—to take an 
example familiar to the comprehen- 
sion of the “English Girl” — it will not 
be enough for the painter to give his 
presentment of the human form its 
proper complement of fingers and 
toes ; it will not be enough for the poet 
to see that his lines have the proper 
complement of syllables, or the proper 
assonance of rhymes. There are cer- 
tain ethical, certain moral conventions, 
every whit as indispensable to art as 
the mechanical ones. It will, of 
course, be understood that I do not 
use these epithets, ethical, moral, 
distasteful to so many ears, in their 
rigid puritanical sense. Neither 
Gdipus Rex nor Othello would be called 
by Mrs. Grundy so moral a play as 
Mr. Gilbert’s Broken Hearts, or Mr. 
Merivale’s White Pilgrim; yet they 
both of them conform far more strictly 
to the conventions of art than do 
either of the modern works I have 
named. 

In that preface of Mr. Arnold’s al- 
ready alluded to are some words which 
form a very apt comment both on Mr. 
Lowell’s saying and on the saying of 
“H.” As they were written so long 
ago I may quote them to-day ; indeed 
they are so good that had they been 
written yesterday no excuse were 
needful for quoting them to-day or for 
ever :— 

*“*What are the eternal objects of poetry 
among all nations, and at all times? They 
are actions; human actions ; possessing an 
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inherent interest in themselves, and which 
are to be communicated in an interesting 
manner by the art of the poet. Vainly will 
the latter imagine that he has everything in 
his own power ; that he can make an intrin- 
sically inferior action equally delightful with 
a more excellent one by his treatment of it. 
He may indeed compel us to admire his skill, 
but his work will possess, within itself, an 
incurable defect. The poet, then, has in the 
first place to select an excellent action ; and 
what actions are the most excellent? Those, 
certainly, which most powerfully appeal to the 
great primary human affections : to those ele- 
mentary feelings which subsist permanently 
in the human race, and which are indepen- 
dent of time. These feelings are permanent 
and the same; that which interests them is 
permanent and the same also.” 


This, then, as I take it, is what Mr. 
Lowell meant when he praised Gray’s 
poem for its “commonplaceness of 
sentiment.” That poem treats of “the 
great primary human affections.” It 
is not a poem of action, but of medi- 
tation; but its meditations are on 
the actions which through all ages 
have gone to swell the great stream 
of human life. It expresses itself in 
familiar language, simple, sweet, and 
solemn. It indulges in no freaks, no 
fantasies, no caprices: it conforms to 
the prosody of art. This is its value 
for the younger members of the audi- 
ence Mr. Lowell was addressing, for a 
generation which has turned io other 
models, and to the expression of other 
affections, which do indeed belong to 
humanity, as madness or the plague 
belong to it, but which no art can 
make interesting, and which attract, 
where they do attract, solely by their 
defiance of art. The affections which 
stir a Dolores or a Nana are those 
which human nature shares in common 
with the ape and the tiger; and the 
“great plan” which treats of such 
affections only helps us- to that know- 
ledge which increaseth sorrow. An 
ingenious writer ! has lately essayed to 
prove that the most splendid genius 
inevitably treads close on the heels of 
insanity. It is easy to imagine with 
what. lively satisfaction, what a sense 

1 In the Nineteenth Century magazine for 
June, 
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of comfort and hope, the scorners 
of the commonplace must have laid 
this flattering unction to their souls. 
But their consoler seems somehow 
curiously to have failed to see that all 
his arguments and illustrations really 
make, not for, but against his case ; 
that the geniuses in whom the mental 
twist was most perverse were pre- 
cisely those who came short of the 
goal to which their natural gifts might 
have borne them—they failed pre- 
cisely because they had not the con- 
trolling and balancing power, because 
they did not recognise the saving vir- 
tue of the commonplace, because, in a 
word, they had not sanity. Originality, 
it has been said, must come unlooked 
for, if it comes at all. Certainly it 
will not be found by raking in the 
dunghills either of the past or the 
present. It isa virtue which cannot 
be assumed; and, least of all, can 
it be assumed by vulgar affectations of 
singularity, or impudent essays on 
public credulity. And if it be a virtue 
doomed still to fade 


** For ever and for ever when we move,” 


we may perhaps assuage our dis- 
appointment with the consolation 
one of the great rejected of the age of 
prose and reason found in his work: 
“Tt seems not so much the perfection 
of sense to say things that have never 
been said before, as to express those 
best that have been said oftenest.” 
There is, in good truth, plenty still to 
be done that way —plenty for our 
critics, and for the next generation— 
the generation which is to be quickened 
and sustained by the atmosphere en- 
gendered by the motive powers of 
those critics. It were no bad thing to 
remember the words addressed to a 
pupil by a great teacher of an earlier 
time than ours, a teacher who assuredly 
did not want sanity, whatever else he 
may have wanted: “Jf you wish to 
exercise influence hereafter, begin by dis- 
tinguishing yourself in the regular way, 
not by seeming to prefer a separate way 
of your own.” 
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WE entered Biscarosse just as the 
children were trooping out of the 
communal school, each pair of sabots 
making as much clatter on the pave- 
ment as a pair of bird-clappers. We 
stopped at an inn the merits of which 
my companion had been painting for 
the last half-hour in glowing colours. 
So anxious was he to have all the 
honour of introducing a stranger that 
he ran on ahead and announced my 
approach to a lank and red-haired girl 
who was exhibiting a pair of naked 
feet on the threshold. The red-haired 
damsel did not seem at all overcome 
by the apparition of a tourist. One 
tramp to her was as good or as bad as 
another. As I entered she merely 
moved a little on one side, doubtless 
to place her brown toes where they 
would be safe from my boots. It was 
a straggling, sprawling, uninteresting, 
cheerless auberge, but it was the best 
in the place. Having ordered dinner, 
I asked the resin-gatherer what he 
would drink before we parted. “A 
little absinthe,” said he. Oh! green- 
eyed demon, so you had found your 
way even to this Ultima Thule! The 
uubergiste poured some of the familiar 
spirit into a glass. Then my un- 
suphisticated man of the woods took 
the water-bottle, lifted it up, and let 
wu slender stream trickle into the glass ; 
the demon at the bottom showed his 
green eye immediately, and the mix- 
ture as it rose rippled and sparkled 
with prismatic hues. My innocent 
friend knew the trick as well as 
any boulevardier. Well, I ought not 
to have been surprised, for he had 
been a soldier, and the military educa- 
tion is not confined to the use of arms. 
As we parted company he shook my 
hand hard and long, hoped that I 
would visit him again, and actually 
“proposed that I should go back with 


him to his hut and pass the night 
there, promising to show me the next 
day all the curious things in the forest 
between the lake and the sea. I some- 
times regret that I did not accept his 
offer. 

While the dinner was being cooked 
I roamed about the village, where I 
found two objects of interest—a church 
with a spire entirely roofed with strips 
of wood, andatree. As it was getting 
dusk I postponed my visit to the 
church until the next morning, but 
the tree I examined at once. It was 
a pollard elm of immense girth, and 
so old that about a dozen children 
were playing in the hollow of it. No- 


thing but the shell of the great trunk 


remained except a few gnarled branches 
and a crown of leaves. This tree I 
found had a local celebrity, not only 
on account of its great age, on-which 
speculation was silent, for it was 
an “immemorial elm,” but because 
it had the peculiarity of putting 
forth white instead of green leaves 
every spring. The white leaves ap- 
peared near the trunk and the green 
leaves came afterwards. This was no 
village myth, for I could see clusters of 
hoary leaves still hanging underneath 
the green. The children wondered 
much what there was in the venerable 
tree to interest me. 

On my return to the inn I found a 
much more sumptuous dinner awaiting 
me than I had expected. First I had 
tomato soup, then an omelette, next 
the beef that helped to make the soup ; 
afterwards macaroni, roast turtle-dove, 
cheese, grapes, and pears. The red- 
haired domestic, who had put on 
stately manners with a pair of slip- 
pers, told me as she set the macaroni 
down that a turtle was coming. I! 
told her I would have the roast first. 
She insisted that I must eat the 
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macaroni first. We had a regular 
battle on the point, but in the end 
I carried the day, and she took the 
macaroni back to the kitchen. Pre- 
sently she brought in the poor little 
dove, with its pretty rose-coloured feet 
turned towards heaven. To eat a 
turtle-dove seemed very like sacrilege, 
but the voice of conscience was soon 
hushed and the deed was done. 

At half-past seven the angelus rang, 
and at nine there was scarcely a light 
to be seen in the village. I went to 
bed because everybody else did so, and 
such is the force of example that I 
was as sleepy as if it were midnight. 
At four o’clock the angelus rang again. 
Two hours later I was up and about. 
I visited the church. It was a six- 
teenth century building, with nothing 
peculiar to mark it except the wood- 
covered spire. Theinterior was strongly 
scented by the bunches of peppermint 
flowers that had been gathered by 
children and placed upon the altars. 
The church stood in the midst of 
the burying-ground—a piece of rough 
field, without trees, or shrubs, or 
garden flowers; without monuments 
and memorial emblems, excepting a 
few stone slabs and little wooden 
crosses stuck here and there among 
the long grass, wildscarrots, camomile, 
low brambles glistening with black- 
berries, and flowering mallows. 

My dinner, bed, and breakfast at 
Biscarosse cost me 5f. 50c. I put 
these details down for the informa- 
tion and guidance of other tramps. 
I do not mention gratuities to red- 
haired girls and others. One can 
travel through the Landes on foot for 
eight francs a day, and still afford to 
be liberal according to the local notions 
of liberality. 

The hour came for the knapsack to 
be hoisted again and the journey re- 
sumed. I had recovered from the 
fatigue that one always feels for the 
first two days of a walking tour after 
several months of comparative inacti- 
vity. The knapsack now seemed as 
light as a feather, and the consciousness 
of renewed strength gave an appetite 
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for fresh exertion. From Biscarosse 
I took a south-easterly course to 
Parentis, and had the lake of Parentis, 
which is about two-thirds as large as 
that of Cazau, on my right. It was 
completely hidden, however, by the 
pines. The road, which ran through a 
dense forest, was a good one. After 
passing an army of geese drawn up in 
battle array, I met a party of women 
with wide-brimmed straw hats on their 
heads, which gave them the appearance 
of being thatched. Their curiosity 
was so much aroused ‘by the sight of 
me that they stopped still and stared. 
One of them asked me a question in 
her patois. I told her that I did not 
understand ; and she replied, “ Je com- 
prenais pas Francais.” This is an 
example of the funny French spoken 
hereabouts, even by people who use 
the language fluently enough. The 
woman who wished me to drink eau 
sucrée on the road to Cazau, in speak- 
ing to her husband, used the form 
“ Souvinse-tu?” for ‘‘ Souviens-tu ?” 
These corruptions, however, must not 
be confused with the patois of the 
country, which is a distinct dialect, 
differing as much from French as 
French does from Italian or Spanish ; 
but the Latin idiom is common to all. 
Even in the Landes the patois varies 
according to geographical conditions. 
Thus, the farther one goes south the 
more one is struck by the open vowel 
sounds and full accentuation of syl- 
lables. In the Chalosse, the district 
south of the Adour, the patois con- 
tains many words of Basque origin. 
In the larger villages of the Landes, 
it is very unusual now to find people 
who cannot speak French fluently. 
But the French of Gascony is not un- 
like the French of “ Stratford-atte- 
Bowe,” so despised by Chaucer. For 
instance, the Gascons give almost the 
English pronunciation of train and pine 
and franc to the French words train, 
pin, and franc. Many other examples 
of this similarity might be mentioned. 

Now I saw what I had been anxi- 
ously looking out for— men on stilts. 
They were a party of three herdsmen, 
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and their cattle were browsing among 
the heather. The men stood about 
four feet fromthe ground. Their well- 
developed sinewy legs were bare to 
the knee, but the soles of their feet 
were protected from the wood of the 
stilts by a piece of;sheep’s or goat’s 
skin, the woolly side turned upwards. 
On their backs were wallets, also of 
sheep’s or goat’s skin, for carrying 
food and water. One man had a great 
green umbrella strapped to his back. 
Before I reached the spot where the 
stiltmen were standing, I was accosted 
by a shabby-genteel looking tramp 
with a long beard, who, claiming me, no 
doubt, as a brother of the road, tried 
to draw me into conversation on the 
advantages of using stilts in this 
sandy region. He was not long in 


discovering that I was an Englishman, 
and he assured me that he had had 
the honour of counting among his 
most esteemed friends many of my 
countrymen whom he met in his native 
place, Boulogne-sur-Mer. It 


was a 
relief when he came to business, and 
told me he was sans-le-sou and had 
passed the night on the heather, I 
gave him some sous and wished him 
bon voyage. “Tank you, sir,” he 
said, as he continued his journey. In 
a few minutes he turned round again 
and shouted, “Tank you, sir!” This 
performance he repeated at intervals 
until he was out of hearing. The 
stiltmen observed this littie comedy 
with quiet wonder. One of them 
asked me if “that monsieur”’ was an 
old acquaintance of mine. I replied 
that he was not. [ was then asked if 
I was a merchant—a polite term for a 
pedlar. “No, I am travelling like 
this for my pleasure.” Great amuse- 
ment and equal incredulity of the 
stilted gentlemen, who stared alter- 
nately at one another and at me, but 
said no more. I saw plainly enough 
that it would be easier for me to con- 
vince them that I was a ghost than 
that I travelled on foot through the 
wilderness of the Landes with a knap- 
sack on my back for the sake of 

-pleasure. 


I went on my way, but I soon met 
another stilted mortal who had a 
numerous flock of goats, most of them 
black and all very long in the leg. 
His dog’s suspicions were deeply 
stirred by seeing me stop and make a 
note in my book, and he barked furi- 
ously. Like other dogs he had care- 
fully studied all the movements of the 
human being, but this one was new to 
his experience. 

Occasional breaks in the forest, 
showing fields of maize, patches of 
tobacco and melons, cottages with 
trellised vines for porclies, told me 
that Parentis was not far off. Further 
on I came to clumps of old oaks and 
sweet chestnuts. Whenever an oak is 
seen in this part of the Landes it is a 
pretty certain indication that a town 
or village is near. In ancient days, 
long before the pine was sown, the 
country was fairly wooded with oak. 
Was the timber destroyed in the wars 
of which Aquitaine was such a bloody 
theatre for centuries ¢ or was it simply 
used up for housebuilding and firewood 
by a people that had not yet learnt 
that there are duties which communi- 
ties owe to their most distant posterity ! 
Such questions are more easily put 
than answered. Remnants of the 
ancient oak forests remain in the 
Landes, but rarely north of the Adour, 
except in the neighbourhood of towns 
and villages. 

Parentis-en-Born is the chefliew of 
six communes, but it has not quite 
2,000 inhabitants. It is very pic- 
turesque, for its wooden houses with 
red-tiled roofs are mostly nestled 
among trees and vines. The early 
Gothic church is falling into ruin. 
The tiled floor is so dilapidated that 
unless you pick your way as you walk 
up the aisle your feet sink into the 
sand. The ledge round the rail where 
the communicants kneel is as full of 
holes as Mirza’s Bridge. The ceiling is 
beautifully groined, and the vaulting 
is supported by graceful clustered 
columns. The building, roofed with 
stones, except where these have been 
blown off, is capped by a broach spire 
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very broad and low. An ancient 
wooden image of Christ to be found in 
this church is a very interesting ex- 
ample of quaint sculpture. 

I stop atan auberge. It is a strange 
place, with great rooms and many 
passages, but solemn, silent, and 
seemingly deserted. No dog runs 
forward to sniff the stranger, no cat 
cocks its tail and rubs against the 
table-legs ; not even a clock ticks. I 
knock on the table with my stick, and 
a woman appears so suddenly that I 
think she must have popped up through 
the floor like a stage fairy. As it is 
nearly noon, and I see a ham hang- 
ing to a beam, I ask the phantom 
hostess to fry me some of the ham 
—which is the least ghostly-looking 
object in the place—together with some 
eggs. All she says is “ Bien,’ but the 
word is quite to the purpose. She 
goes into the kitchen, blows some 
life into the whitened embers on the 
hearth and sets to work with the 
frying-pan. Ah! now the flame leaps 
up, the jocund frying-pan hisses, the 
absent cat comes in stretching its legs 
after a long doze in the sun, the 
pinched faces of ghostly guests, with 
their noses in ghostly glasses, vanish 
from the imagination, and the phantom 
inn is humanised by the crackling fire 
and the genial odour of frizzling ham. 
All honour to the pig, for he is a 
merry beast when alive, and when 
dead and properly cured his body 
inspires homely sentiment. I have a 
cheerful lunch after all, in spite of the 
flies which have been lavishly cooked 
with the ham and eggs, and I am in 
such a good humour now that I can be 
amused by the glass water-bottle on 
the table—a dolphin standing on its 
head and using its tail to make a neck. 

I soon left Parentis, for I had only 
walked eight miles before lunch, and 
nearly twice that distance lay between 
me and Escource, where I proposed to 
pass the night. After leaving behind 
me a stone cross with the inscription, 
“Q Crux, Ave! Mission 1860,” the 
country became very wild and solemn. 
Many miles of forest were before me, 
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and there was not a sign of human life 
except the earthen resin pots fixed to 
the pines. The road was a mere sandy 
track. At length I came to a clearing 
and a small farm. Seeing a man on 
stilts I asked him for some water. He 
led the way, stepping like an ostrich, 
to the cottage, where a pretty, dark- 
eyed girl, with dazzling teeth, and 
the soft profile of a woman in her 
first youth—the sole example of female 
beauty I had yet seen in the Landes— 
held the pitcher to me like another 
Rebecca. But my Rebecca’s naked 
feet, although they were as shapely as 
Psyche’s, were as dingy as a monkey’s, 
and the luxuriance of her chestnut 
tresses was the luxuriance of the 
garden of Eden after the fall of the 
gardener. The background harmonised 
well, but not sweetly with the chief 
figure in the picture. The interior of 
the wooden dwelling—the girl was 
standing on the threshold — was 
squalid and smoke-begrimed. It had 
become so impregnated with the odours 
of the dirt demon that had made it his 
tabernacle, that it was past all 
purifying except by fire. I felt that I 
was in a part of the Landes where the 
few inhabitants had made scarcely 
any effort to keep up with the cen- 
turies in their course, and who had 
been left far, very far, behind in the 
race. 

Finding that the road took me a 
good deal out of my southernly course 
I let myself be guided by compass and 
map, and struck off by a much nar- 
rower and rougher track where the 
sand was as loose as on the sea shore. 
Now I was once more utterly alone 
with nature. There was not even 
the sound of a forester’s axe to rouse the 
solitude with a note of human sentiment. 
I heard nothing but the sighing, the 
everlasting sighing, of the pines. Only 
those who have listened to this sound 
hour after hour in the midst of a vast 
forest, without even the voice of a 
friend to break the sameness of its 
perpetual rising and falling, know 
what it is to be alone with the sibyl. 

The pine is the high priest of the 
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forest, to whom nature is ever whisper- 
ing her deepest mysteries. In all its 
aspects it responds symbolically to the 
inner life of man. It is the most 
joyous and the most melancholy of 
trees. Its crest is filled with the ra- 
diance of heaven, but its trunk dwells 
in such an earthly shadow of death 
that its own leaves cannot live there. 
It is for ever reaching towards the sun 
and stars, but the more it feels their 
beauty and light the deeper grows the 
shade about its roots, Who that has 
walked long among the pines and 
kept his eyes fixed upon their naked 
trunks, has not found an irresistible 
melancholy steal over him—a tender 
and gracious melancholy, perhaps, but 
strangely weird and solemn? And 
who that has let his sight wander 
aloft where the branches wave their 
leafy harps against a sky that is 
bronzed by the flaming noon or dyed 
by the evening rose, has not felt his 
mind overflow with delight? No 
sound, I have said, but the sighing 
of the pines. Ah! yes, there was 
another sound; it was that of the 
dropping cone—a sound which, when 
evening is coming on, and the arcades 
of the forest are getting dim as catKe- 
dral aisles in the dusk, makes the soli- 
tary wanderer start, and half expect 
to see the puckered face of Pan peer- 
ing out of the unreal twilight. The 
first notice one has of a cone dropping 
is the sharp metallic ring it gives out 
as it strikes a branch in its downward 
course, or the dull thud when it meets 
the earth. The noise would be hardly 
remarked in a wood resounding with 
the songs of birds, but in the silent 
forest it is capable of sending a shud- 
der through the frame. 

But if there were no birds nor ci- 
cadas to cheer me on my way this 
afternoon, there was no lack of insect 
life. I was greatly worried by those 
pests of the forests known in France 
as mouches grises. For voracity and 
impudence these long-bodied grey- 
winged flies are unrivalled, except by 
the mosquito, One is compelled to be 

“constantly battling with them, or they 


will work havoc with the face and 
hands. Their cool effrontery is 
only equalled by the cunning which 
enables them invariably to beat a safe 
retreat, and without any apparent 
effort, when attacked. They are far 
too sagacious to make their buzz heard 
above the steady hum of insect life. 
They drop upon your neck or nose or 
back of your hand without giving any 
warning. A bottle of diluted ammonia 
is a useful thing to carry in the forests, 
for the bites of these insects may cause 
great irritation and ugly swellings. 

I was glad when I reached Les 
Forges, a pretty hamlet on a small 
lake, and embowered in trees. It 
was a blessed thing to be able to rest 
a while in the cool room of an auberge, 
and have a talk with a human being 
over a bottle of wine. This human 
creature was the landlord, a smart, 
sturdy man of about thirty, with an 
air of prosperity. Everybody I saw 
at Les Forges had the same air. I 
was in the presence of a new and 
thriving civilisation, very similar, I 
should think, to that of a backwoods’ 
settlement in America, while the future 
town is still in the seed. This hamlet 
owes its existence to the iron-foundry 
which has given it its name. All its 
buildings are made of pine planks, and 
are scattered around the lake under 
the shadow of the trees. My host told 
me that in winter the country for miles 
around was under water, and that 
everybody then went on stilts. ‘‘ Don’t 
you find your life rather mournful 
during those months?” said I. 
“Comme ca,” said he. “We get 
used to it. And then, if we have 
too much water sometimes, |we have 
never any hail or cholera.” In this inn 
I saw a newspaper, the first since | 
left Bordeaux. It was the Petite 
Gironde, and it contained in big type 
an account of the bombardment of 
Foochow. 

As I had still about seven miles to 
walk before reaching Escource, and the 
day was far spent, I only took a short 
rest at Les Forges. As I left ‘the 


hamlet, dogs of all sizes rushed after 
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me growling and barking with great 
spirit. They kept a few yards from my 
heels. But for my big stick they would 
have come nearer. Dogs can judge 
by its appearance the kind of sensation 
which a stick would produce ou their 
backs with truly wonderful sagacity. 
The little dogs were the greatest nui- 
sance. The big dogs would have seldom 
put themselves to the trouble of run- 
ning after me if they were not excited 
by the bad example of their small 
brethren. In the same manner little 
men often lead big men into mischief. 
The evening was settling down as I 
reached Escource. The principal inn 
was a low wooden building, with a 
row of fine plane trees in front. The 
name Angelos over the door was a 
sign that my three day’s tramp had 
brought me nearer the region where 
the difference between French and 
Spanish blood is chiefly the Pyre- 
nees. The entrance to the hostelry 
was not atallinviting. It was a dark 
scullery reeking with soapsuds, and 
filled with steam, for the family 
washing was in full swing. Pére 
Angelos, a man of about sixty, with 
large florid face deepening to the colour 
of wine lees on the cheek bones, a 
heavy grizzly moustache and imperial, 
a graduated series of chins, shrewd 
dark eyes, and a body that by long 
association with hogsheads had begun 
to mimic the shape of one, was stand- 
ing in the steam and encouraging with 
severe looks his wife and daughters to 
distinguish themselves at the wash- 
tubs. 

As my form darkened the thres- 
hold, he stared at me with an ex- 
pression of blank astonishment that 
contrasted wofully with the legendary 
picture of the stout innkeéper stepping 
forward to greet the stranger with 
cordial words and smiles suggestive of 
the fat turkey which by a happy in- 
spiration had already been placed on 
the spit. 

But father Angelos is not in reality 
a sour-tempered man ; he had simply 
been thrown off his guard, for he is 
as much a farmer as an innkeeper, and 
I am a stranger whom he wishes to 
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understand before he cares to welcome. 
I, however, treat him as an old ac- 
quaintance, and compel him to thaw. 
He then asks me to come into the 
inner room, and as if to apologise for 
the steam and soapsuds, remarks, 
“ Aujourdhui on fait la lessive.” 
The inner room is the public room 
and kitchen—an almost invariable 
combination in these country inns. 
The lowness of the ceiling traversed 
by heavy beams makes it look larger 
than it really is. There is the wide 
fire-place with chimney open to within 
three feet of the ceiling, with the pine- 
wood fire blazing on the hearth that 
one sees throughout the Landes in all 
seasons. The furniture consists of a 
great dresser and several long tables 
and benches for the convenience of the 
family and the public. Everybody and 
everything, from host Angelos to the 
jugs and platters, seem to have been 
carefully smoke-dried for better pre- 
servation. 

To my usual inquiry about a night’s 
lodging I received an affirmative an- 
swer, but it did not come from the 
heart. I imagined Angelos inwardly 
growling, “ Yes, you can stop here, 
since you have come ; but I had rather 
you had gone elsewhere, especially as 
it is washing day.” Washing day is a 
dreadful family earthquake all the 
world over. Having expressed a de- 
sire to see my bed-room, Angelos called 
one of bis daughters, and said some- 
thing to her in patois. She made a 
sign to me, and I followed her up a 
wide uneven staircase and along a 
white-washed passage from which 
other and narrower passages branched 
off to the right and left; for the 
house, although entirely of wood, 
was built upon an ambitious plan. 
She led the way into a room. 

“ Voila votre chambre,” she said, and 
left me to my reflections before I had 
time to look round. Prepared as I 
always am to make the best of things 
when on the tramp, I did not like this 
bedroom. It was not the extreme 

rness and scantiness of the furni- 
ture, but the dirty appearance of the 
bed linen that disheartened me. I per- 
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ceived at a glancethat the previous occu- 
piers had been travelling labourers or 
tramps. Having resolved to lie in my 
clothes on the outside—it was useless 
to think of seeking better quarters in 
the village—I returned to the kitchen, 
and invited the landlord in the 
cheeriest voice I could muster to 
drink a glass of his best cognac with 
me. I have always found it good 
policy to be convivial with landlords. 
Under the warming influence of the 
brandy, father Angelos’s mercury rose 
twenty degrees. In the course of ten 
minutes he became quite genial. He 
then remembered that he had a better 
bedroom than the one I had just been 
shown into, and he again called his 
daughter and told her to lead the way 
to it. This room pleased me. It was 
evidently the best one in the house, 
and intended for distinguished visi- 
tors, such as commercial travellers. 
The old-fashioned furniture was still 
good, the bed linen was white, the 
walls were embellished with coloured 
prints of a religious character, and the 
window looked out upon a row of 
luxuriant plane trees, whose branches 
touched the panes. I opened the 
rickety and worm-eaten casement, 
and let in the pine-scented breath of 
evening. The sun had set; the sky 
was still blue, but blue with a dash of 
indigo, and the deep shadows of night 
issuing from the crypts of the forest 
were chasing the fleet twilight towards 
the last western glow. The only 
sound that broke the calm was one 
that hushed it too. The youngest 
daughter of the inn, a little creature 
of five or six years, was sitting alone 
on a damp green bench in the dusk, 
under the broad motionless leaves of 
the plane trees. She was singing to a 
doll, with the soft warble of childhood 
that has forgotten human neighbour- 
hood, an old song that has been sung 
by many generations of French 
children :— 
‘* Frere Jacques, dormez-vous ? 
Dormez-vons ? dormez-vous ? 
Sonnez les matines, sonnez les matines— 


? 


Bim, baum, baum! 


The child was only two or three 
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yards beneath me, but she had no 
thought that anybody was looking at 
her brown head swaying between the 
leaves, and her small sunburnt feet 
dangling over thelightersand. Some- 
thing reminded me that these pretty 
pictures were not food for the hungry, 
and I retraced my steps to the kitchen. 

“ What is there for dinner?” 

“ Pas grand’chose. Part of a fowl 
that was cooked this morning, and a 
pigeon if you wish.” 

“ A pigeon, by all means.” 

A boy, whom I noticed then for the 
first time, went into the yard and 
returned in a minute with a fluttering 
pigeon. 

“ Have you killed it?” 

“ Not yet ; I am just going to.” 

“Don’t do it. Let it go again. I 
don’t like pigeons quite so fresh as 
that.” 

The boy was nothing loth to do as I 
bade him, for the bird was his own. 
Having commenced the evening with 
a good action, I was rewarded with the 
company of my host at dinner in an 
adjoining room. Father Angelos had 
made himself beautiful. He had taken 
off his blouse and put on a black coat 
in my honour. The dinner turned out 
better than Madame Angelos had led me 
to expect. A snowy cloth had been 
laid on the table, together with two 
linen napkins that with little stretch- 
ing might have served for sheets. 
The repast was not confined to the 
remnants of the mid-day fowl, for we 
had also soup and boiled beef (bouilli, 
which I can only appreciate when on a 
walking tour). We were waited upon 
by the eldest daughter, a girl with a 
face as mild and submissive asa nun’s. 
She did not venture to say a word 
throughout the meal, for Angelos 
inspired his family with awe when he 
put on his best coat and society 
manners. When the dessert came his 
mercury had risen as high as it would 
go, and that was a long way. He 
talked incessantly, and so fast, and 
with such a full-flavoured Gascon 
accent that I had some difficulty. in 
following him. The fact of my being 
an Englishman brought back to his 
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mind pleasant memories of his soldering 
days—the days of the Crimean war. 
When he talked of English soldiers 
and sailors he heid hiss sides and roared 
so loud with laughter that his timid 
daughter looked scared. I did not at 
first take these explosions of mirth as 
complimentary, but I soon found that 
they were caused by a genuine admira- 
tion of the only British qualities which 
had left a lasting impression on my 
host—love of fighting and capacity for 
drinking. The good wine that he 
brought from “behind the faggot” 
helped down his stories, but after a 
while neither his thunderclaps of 
laughter nor his old wine would keep 
me awake. So I excused myself on 
the ground of fatigue and went to 
bed. 

I was up early the next morning, 
for I had had visitors during the night 
which made me keenly alive to the 
attractions of the outer world. The 
radiance of the morning and the 
lightness and sweetness. of the air 
soon enabled me to throw off the 
depressing effects of a night spent in 
battling with innumerable foes. I 
strolled into the church, a building of 
the worst taste. Just inside the door 
a village urchin was tolling the bell. 
Each time the rope slid up through the 
hole in the ceiling the boy’s naked 
heels rose out of his sabots. The bell 
stopped, and an old priest with long 
white hair began to sing his mass in a 
voice of beautiful tone, and the acolyte 
who gave the responses had a bass of 
tremendous power. The altar boys, 
seven or eight in number, wore their 
blouses and sabots. No pomps and 
vanities there. 

I returned to the auberge for my 
café au lait, and to take leave of my 
friend Angelos. He only charged me 
+ franes 50 centimes for my dinner, 
bed, breakfast, his company and all his 
anecdotes. I hope I may never fall 
into worse hands than his! From 
Escouree I took the road to Onesse. 
The general features of the country 
remained the same. The seemingly 
illimitable forest was on each side of 
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me, and in front was a long, narrow 
stretch of sand called a road. Here 
and there moss and cut heather had 
been laid upon it. However curious it 
may seem, this method of paving is 
not to be despised in a sandy region. I 
met no human kind, except a party of 
charcoal burners, until I reached 
Onesse, a larger and busier village than 
Escource. It being nearly noon I 
stopped to lunch at an inn of some 
importance. I had a companion at 
table; a young man with a face like a 
red apple full ripe, and eyes like 
black glass beads. He told me that 
he was “in the cognac,” a state to 
which his looks conformed, and that 
he represented a firm at Bordeaux. 
Wishing to be very friendly, he opened 
a mahogany case which I thought must 
have contained some musical instru- 
ment. Instead of flute or clarinet I 
saw a row of little bettles. These 
contained his samples of brandy. 
Taking one of them he poured a few 
drops into a glass and insisted upon 
my drinking them. Then he took 
another and another, repeating the 
same experiment each time upon me 
until he reached the highest note of the 
gamut. I saw by the protuberance 
and glitter of his black beads that he 
expected me then to give signs of 
ecstasy. So not to disappoint him I 
exclaimed ‘ Magnificent! superb!” 

all the adjectives most dear to the 
French heart. He then shut up his 
case with the air of a missionary who 
had just baptised a heathen. For 
lunch, the piece de résistance was a 
roast fowl—a fowl] that had been killed 
weeks or months before and preserved 
in grease. This is a very common 
method of treating poultry in Gascony. 
It enables people always to have a 
fowl in the house ready for use at a 
moment’s notice. In the better class 
of rural inns, large provision of hams 
and preserved poultry is generally 
made for the winter. In passing 
through the kitchen I noticed that the 
spit on which the fowl was roasting 
close to the hearth before a wood fire 
was turned by clockwork fixed to the 
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side of the chimney and moved by a 
heavy weight. There were two other 
noteworthy dishes at this meal: one 
was stewed mushrooms that had been 
preserved in oil, and the other was 
green capsicums fresh cut from the 
garden and mixed with olive oil and 
red wine vinegar. 

The walk from Onesse to the next 
village, Lespéron, gave me some very 
rough work. I had fallen upon a 
range of dunes running at right angles 
with the coast line about twenty miles 
inland. The country was even more 
‘lesolate than the wilderness between 
Parentis and Les Forges; but the 
forest was less dense, and the brush- 
wood of furze and heather was some- 
times varied by broad masses of 
bracken. 

After some hours of difficult walk- 
ing I came to a stream running with 
crystal clearness at the bottom of a 
gully of its own making. It was 
evident from this that the tuff lay 
much deeper here than in much of the 
Landes which I had already traversed ; 
consequently the water would pro- 
bably be batter. On each side of the 
stream was a steep bank of almost 
snow-white sand. Here I may remark 
that this is the true colour of the 
Landes sand, from the large propor- 
tion of quartz crystals which it con- 
tains, and that its generally dirty 
appearance is due to the vegetable 
soil that has become mixed with it. 
Although the stream was spanned by 
a rough wooden bridge I could not 
resist the temptation of sliding down 
the nearest sand bank in that elegant 
posture which mountaineers frequently 
assume in travelling down the snowy 
flanks of the Alps, for the sparkle of 
that water at the bottom of the gully 
would have fascinated any thirsty 
wanderer, It was just as I expected, 
pure and cold. But the most lasting 
impression which the spot will leave 
upon my mind is the difference be- 
tween climbing up a steep sand bank, 
and sliding down one. 

The evening was so young when I 
“reached Lespéron, my stopping place 


for the night, that I had time to look 
at the church before dinner. This 
building is one of great interest, 
especially to Englishmen, for it was 
raised by their ferefathers. Local 
authority is unanimous on this point. 
The portal nearly corresponds to Eng- 
lish Norman, but the interior arches 
are slightly pointed, and supported by 
low and massive round pillars without 
capitals. The side aisles and choir 
have been partially renewed. Over 
the west front, strengthened by but- 
tresses, rises a broad tower capped by 
a very low broach spire in two angles. 
On the slanting top of one of the 
buttresses is a self-sown pine, several 
feet in height, which adds greatly to 
the picturesqueness of the building. 
But the most characteristic feature of 
the church—one that compels the 
modern to stand still and wonder at 
the strange contrasts of the turbulent 
times in which it was raised—is a 
square tower built out on the south 
side with narrow loopholes for defence. 

I put up for the night at a great 
comfortless auberge, and dined upon 
a couple of turtle doves, and about a 
dozen small birds, suspiciously like 
tomtits, which an old woman with 
nose and chin bent by time to the 
Shape of sugar-nippers was threading 
ona spit as I entered. After dinner 
the schoolmaster dropped in to smoke 
his evening pipe. As he was dressed 
like a countryman, it was some time 
before I learnt that I was in the pre- 
sence of so distinguished a person. 
One after another his cronies came in 
and joined him in a game of cards. 
They were small tradesmen or farmers— 
men of rough exterior, but of pleasant, 
kindly manners. -They called for beer 
a boisson deluxe in these parts—end 
invited me to join their party. I did 
so, but only as a spectator, for the 
game they played, called “ manille,” 
was quite new to me. When not 
talking to me they spoke the language 
of the country, which I thought at 
first was Basque. I was mistaken. 
The schoolmaster described the Basques 
as tétus et bourrus, but the Landais he 
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said were quiet, amiable people who, 
when they quarrelled—which very 
seldom happened—never drew murder- 
ous knives from their pockets and 
blew out the candles. He was a 
Landais. 

This genial schoolmaster was so 
anxious that I should visit the Chiteau 
de Lespéron in the neighbourhood, 
that I accepted his offer to conduct me 
thither the next morning. We started 
at an early hour. My new friend 
was so transformed by black cloth 
that I scarcely recognised in him the 
card-player of the night before. The 
Chateau de Lespéron merits no de- 
scription. It is an uninteresting ruin 
of a castellated mansion built at the 
close of the fifteenth century. In 
one of the rooms is a framed manu- 
script giving some extracts from the 
Commentaires of Blaise de Mont 
Lue. Certain passages of these ex- 
tracts are stamped by a very quaint 
humour, and tell us what sort of man 
it was who built this house in the 
desert. Blaise, after referring to the 
services he had rendered by bearing 
arms for “the kings, my masters’ 
makes the following curious observa- 
tion :—* Croyez moi que les piayes que 
j'ay recués m’ont plus donné de recon- 
fort que d’ennuy ; et m’asseure quand 
je serai mort qua grand peyne dira on 
que j’emporte au jour de la résurrec- 
tion en Paradis tout le sang os et 
veines que j’ay apporté au monde du 
ventre de ma mére.”’ 

But although the sturdy old soldier 
professes to have no cause to regret 
nis devotion to his royal masters, he 
records with evident relish, not un- 
mixed with malice, the following local 
anecdote :—‘* Le roy Loyis douziime 
allant & Bayonne logea en un petit 
village nommé |’Espéron, lequel est 
plus prés de Bayonne que de Bordeaux. 
Or, sur le grand chemin, Le Cayle eust 
fait bastir une trés belle maison. Le 
roy trouva estrange qu’en un pays si 
maigre et dans les landes et sables 
jui ne portoient rien ce Cayle eust 
fait bastir une si belle maison; de 
quoy il entretint pendant son souper 
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son Mareschal des Logis qui luy 
fait responce que Le Cayle estait 
un riche homme, ce que le roy ne 
pouvait croire veu le misérable pays 
ou la maison estait assise ; il l’envoya 
quérir sur l’heure mesme et luy dit 
ces mots: ‘ Venez ca, Cayle, pourquoy 
n’avez vous fait bastir cette maison 
en quelque endroit ou le pays fust 
bon et fertile?’ -‘Sire,’ dit Le Cayle, 
‘je suis natif de ce pays et le trouve 
prou bon pour moy.’ ‘Estes vous si 
riche,’ dit le roy, ‘comme l’on m’a 
dit?’ _ ‘Je ne suis pas pauvre,’ dit-il. 
‘Graces 4 Dieu j’ay de quoy vivre.’ 
Le roy dit lors, ‘Comment est-il pos- 
sible qu’en un pays si maigre et 
sterille tu sois peu devenir si riche?’ 
‘Cela m’a esté bien aysé,’ dit Le Cayle, 
‘sire.’ ‘Dites moy done comment,’ 
dit le roy. ‘Par ce, sire, que j’ay 
tousjours plustost fait mes affaires 
que celles de mon maistre et de mes 
voisins.’ ‘Le diable, ne m’emport,’ 
dit le roy (ainsi estait son serment), 
‘ta raison est bonne, car en faisant 
de ceste sorte et te levant matin tu 
ne pourrais faillir de devenir riche.’ 
O combien d’enfants a laissé ce Cayle 
héritiers de ses complexions! Je n’ay 
jamais esté de ceux-la.” 

I took leave of the friendly school- 
master under the wide-spreading oaks 
which surround the Chateau de Les- 
péron, and soon struck the high 
road to Bayonne. As I wished to 
pass through Dax, it was not long 
before I quitted the excellent national 
road for one of those narrow sandy 
tracks through the forest of which 
I had already had so much experience. 
The morning was glorious, and the 
cicadas were scraping on their one 
note like insect fiddlers that had lin- 
gered too long over the sun’s flaming 
beaker. Seeing one of these happy 
creatures low down on a pine, a 
school-boy’s inspiration seized me. I 
would try to catch it. I was within 
a yard of it, and the insect, still 
playing upon its fiddle, was not aware 
of my approach. It was full in the 
sunlight, and the rays falling on its 
back made it shine like burnished 
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gun-metal. AsI raised my hand away 
it went to another pine, with a heavy 
flight and a strident scream of fear 
or anger. At the same moment a 
lizard, about eight inches long, which 
I had not noticed before because it was 
nearly the same colour as the pine 
bark, ran up the tree with the speed 
of lightning, and was instantly lost to 
view. Had I disturbed these crea- 
tures in a friendly ¢éte-d-téte, or in a 
bitter quarrel for the possession of 
the tree? 

My next stopping-place was Taller, 
a pretty village, where the people 
seemed to spend their lives basking 
like lizards. I arrived here in the 
full blaze of noon, and the shade of 
host Lassalle’s back room was so re- 
freshing that I soon began to shiver, 
and was obliged to go outside again 
and sun myself against the southern 
wall. 

While I am standing here the 
aubergiste’s young wife is engaged on 
the problem of preparing an accept- 
able meal from such ingredients as the 
house affords. I have no misgivings 
on this subject, for there is scarcely 
a Frenchwoman from Dunkerque to 
the Pic du Midi who cannot produte 
in half an hour a savoury and attrac- 
tive repast with next to nothing, if 
her heart is in it. And I can see that 
Madame Lassalle’s heart is in her 
work. It is a pleasure to her to 
cook for a genuine stranger, from 
whom she may hear some news of 
the outer world. In almost no time 
she appears on the threshold, and 
says with a smile, “‘ Monsieur est servi.” 
In the cool back room a white cloth 
has been spread over a little table, and 
a napkin has been laid beside a plate. 
In the centre is a tureen full of 
steaming soupe aux choux. Cabbage 
soup has a barbarous sound in Eng- 
lish ears, but more than one hungry 
Englishman has, I expect, felt his 
heart glow with gratitude towards 
the clever Frenchwoman who has set 
it before him. Do not turn up your 
fastidious noses, English housewives, 
ut humble yourselves before the 





French menagére until you have learnt 
her secret for making cabbage soup. 
I can tell you that the ingredients are 
a cabbage, a piece of ham or bacon, 
and a dry sausage with garlic in it ; 


but this knowledge is only half the 


battle. If no woman not bred in 
England can boil a potato or grill a 
chop, sono woman not bred in France 
can make a soupe aux choux or an ome- 
lette aw cerfewil. After the soup I 
have the ham that was boiled with 
it, and a little dish of green capsicums 
with oil and vinegar. The next course 
is a fowl, cut up, and served with a 
sauce which is another secret of the 
Frenchwoman. Then, for dessert, I 
have a plate of figs just picked from 
beneath the cool broad leaves that 
droop from the wall of the little inn, 
and beautiful in their purple bloom. 
Hitherto in the Landes I have found 
the wine bad, for the awbergistes have 
bought it of the Bordeaux dealers, 
who have knavishly counterfeited 
nature ; but host Lassalle’s wine is 
a sound and generous liquor—real 
blood of the grape. It comes from the 
Chalosse, an excellent wine-growing 
country, where he has a vineyard. It 
has the strong, sweet, and full flavour 
of all the red wines of the south. If 
it is less pleasant than the light wines 
of the Gironde, it is vastly superior 
to the compounded liquor that is so 
often called Bordeaux. 

I had a long talk with Lassalle, 
who, when he perceived that I was an 
Englishman, became strangely ex- 
cited. He first told me that Taller 
was named after Tallas, an English- 
man, and then that he too was “a 
sort of Englishman.” I asked him to 
sit down and take his coffee with me, 
and explain how it was that he was 
a sort of Englishman. While we 
were drinking our coffee he told me 
that he was descended from an Eng- 
lish mendicant friar, who came over 
to Gascony during the religious wars 
(his mind was very misty as to dates), 
and was a long while concealed in the 
house of a woman of Taller. He was 
at length discovered and killed, but 

















his blood continued to flow in the 
veins of a son whom his benefactress 
gave to the world. The son took his 
mother’s name, which was Lassalle. 
While my host told me this story, with 
the pride of a man who endeavours 
to prove that he is descended from 
John of Gaunt or Robert Bruce, his 
wife, fidgeting uncomfortably, said she 
did not see the good of repeating “ such 
histories,” and looked as if she would 
like to place a hand over her hus- 
band’s mouth. She evidently did not 
think that the mendicant friar was an 
ancestor to be proud of, notwithstand- 
ing his English nationality. But Lassalle 
was much too full of his family tradi- 
tions to pay any heed to her. 

The church at Taller, like the one 
at Lespéron, was built by the English 
during the three hundred years’ occu- 
pation. It has all the appearance of 
having been originally designed for a 
fortress, and subsequently used for re 
ligious purposes. The walls are of great 
thickness, and are pierced in places by 
narrow loopholes. The low and mas- 
sive portal is in the form of a tre- 
foiled arch. After leaving Taller, a 
two hours’ walk through a forest of 
beautiful young pines, their colour 
that “ living green” of which Dante 
speaks, brought me into the high road 
to Dax. Parched with thirst, and 
half dazed by the fierce light of the 
afternoon sun, I read with thankful- 
ness the word “ Aubergiste”’ in un- 
couth letters over the door of a way- 
side hovel. I knocked with my stick 
against the closed door. No answer, 
no movement from within. I knocked 
with increased force, and presently I 
heard a shrill voice from the farther 
end of a field of maize, and saw the 
head of a human being coming towards 
me, just above the green leaves and 
yellowing spikes. In a few minutes 


a woman struggled into full view. 
What a woman! There was nothing 
to mark her sex except a piece of 
tattered stuff about her body that 
looked as if it would be left on the 
first bramble that touched it, and which 
barely covered her knees. 


Her face, 
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arms, and legs were as brown as the 
sand—a living woman in terra-cotta. 
All she had to sell was a white wine, 
but the drinkers called so seldom that 
she shut up her house nearly all day 
while she worked in the field. 

I take no pleasure in recalling my 
sensations during the tedious trudge 
along the hot and dusty road to Dax. 
I looked wistfully at the milestones. 
Every kilometre now seemed a league. 
Oxen, with fringes of string bobbing 
over their faces, dragging their creak- 
ing waihs along at a snail’s pace that 
neither goads nor curses would quicken ; 
troops of panting cattle with drovers 
and dogs ; country carts spinning over 
the road in a cloud of dust and drawn 
by fleet Landais horses, and tramps 
like myself, all wending southward 
—were so many proofs that I was near- 
ing some centre of human activity: 
but the hours passed, the sun sank 
low, and no town was in sight. Ah 
well! I reached Dax at last, covered 
with dust, and as weary as any pil- 
grim. I entered the town at the hour 
when all the Dacquoises were dropping 
the last pinch of salt into the evening 
soup. 

It was my luck to fall upon a good- 
old-fashioned inn with a table d'héte 
and a merry company. Those who 
have not known the happiness of 
reaching a good inn and genial society 
after a long day’s walk may console 
themselves with the thought that they 
have not yet tasted one of the chief 
pleasures of life. 

Dax, like many an old town witha 
stirring history, builds up expectations 
in the mind of the stranger which are 
not realised on the spot. Not a ghost 
of any Roman, Vandal, Visigoth, Sara- 
cen, Frank, Norman, or Englishman 
among its old masters could feel at 
home in Dax of to-day. As far as I 
could discover there are but two things 
in the place which visibly connect it 
with antiquity. These are the hot 
springs, as hot and abundant as in the 
days when they attracted the Romans 
thither, and the Gallo-Roman wall 


that still surrounds a portion of the 
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old town. The springs to which Dax 
owes its corrupted Latin name are 
certainly very curious and remarkable. 
They rise in the centre of the town in 
a large basin inclosed by railings. 
Over the water is a perpetual cloud of 
steam that completely obscures the 
view when the weather is cold. At 
other times one can see the holes in 
the ground from which hot water and 
air bubbles are eternally rising. So 
great is the flow of water that the 
municipality can only employ a very 
small portion of it for bathing and 
drinking purposes. People are allowed 
to bring pitchers and pails and tap it 
as they please for household use. Its 
temperature is 158° Fahr. These ther- 
mal springs cause a moist heat that 
makes the climate of Dax very enjoy- 
able to mosquitoes. Like all mineral 
waters put to commercial purposes 
these are credited with marvellous 
medicinal properties. All the ills to 
which flesh is heir, except death, they 
are supposed to cure. The ancient 
wall already mentioned was almost 
perfect until 1858, when the intelli- 
gent Dacquois, finding it greatly in 
the’ way of their desire of expansion, 
proceeded to pull it down. They 
would have completed the task they 
set themselves had not the govern- 
ment interfered in time to save just 
“ enough of the past for the future to 
grieve.” To these people, in whom the 
blood of their temporary rulers—the 
Vandals—still courses gaily, belongs 
the honour of nearly destroying a work 
of unique interest. What remains of 
the wall is a marvellous piece of solid 
masonry. Although post-Roman the 
construction is on the Roman model— 
a simple parapet strengthened with 
round towers. Planted with trees in 
boulevard fashion this fragment of the 
ancient ramparts has become the 
favourite promenade of the people of 
Dax. The fourteenth-century castle 
on the left bank of the Adour is a 
noticeable object, but it is not an im- 
posing specimen of a mediwval strong- 
hold. From its position it could never 
have been"worth much as a fortress. 
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It is now used for soldiers’ barracks, 
In the matter of ecclesiastical build- 
ings the town can show nothing of 
interest. 

I dropped into Dax on the eve of its 
annual féte. The next day at an early 
hour the town was fast filling with 
sightseers and revellers from all the 
country side. The majority came from 
the villages and hamlets of the rich 
valley of the Adour in carts drawn by 
horses, donkeys, and oxen. A spec- 
tacle had been announced for the 
afternoon, the most irresistible form 
of amusement that these southerners 
know. It was announced as “ Cowrses 
de taureaux ; landaises et espagnolles.” 
I had heard about the courses lan- 
daises, but had never seen them, so 
I paid for a seat in the great wooden 
amphitheatre, where the feats of 
prowess and agility were to take 
place. The building had been con- 
structed hastily, but with consider- 
able science. In general design it 
was almost identical with that of the 
Roman amphitheatres, such as we see 
them at Nimes and Arles. The arena 
was inclosed by planking about five 
feet high. ‘Around this ran a_pas- 
sage, and then after another parti- 


- tion the seats for the spectators began, 


and were continued upward in receding 
tiers to a height sufficient to afford 
accommodation for several thousand 
people. Some ten or twelve doors 
opening into the arena indicated the 
stables where the beasts that were to 
provide the amusement were kept. 
The building was open to the sky, 
which was of that dusty blue so 
characteristic of a burning day in 
southern Europe. The sun struck 
full upon the assembled multitude, 
but everybody was too intent upon 
the programme to care about the 
heat. 

The exciting moment comes. A 
band of Spanish bull-fighters step into 
the arena, for politeness decrees that 
the foreigners shall have the first in- 
nings. They are all fine specimens of 
the human animal, tall, square-built, 
strong, and agile as panthers—perfect 
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athletes. They wear the picturesque 
and showy costume of the toreador. 
One of the stable doors is now thrown 
open, and a thick-set, broad-horned 
Spanish bull rushes into the arena. 
He stops in the middle and glares 
round. The Spaniards walk leisurely 
towards him, and one of them shakes 
open a red scarf just before his eyes. 
The man steps on one side with the 
studied movement of a dancing master, 
and the bull rushes past with the scarf 
on his horns. This performance is re- 
peated by each of the Spaniards in 
turn, until the bull, finding that all 
his efforts to gore his adversaries only 
cover him with ridicule, begins to 
think it beneath his dignity to take 
any notice of his tormentors. He 
needs waking up, and the Spaniards 
soon give him the necessary fillip. 
While one engages his attention by 
fluttering a red scarf before his eyes, 
another glides up to him with a ban- 
derilla—a short barbed spear about 
two feet long—in each hand. These, 
by a most adroit movement, he plants 
in the bull’s hide just behind the 
neck. Then the animal stamps and 
roars with fury, as the banderillas, 
with their streaming ribbons, hang 
by their barbs, and dangle one on each 
side of his neck. He makes a few 
frantic efforts to shake them out, but 
finding he cannot do so gives up the 
attempt, and with all his nerves 
quickened by pain, turns once more 
upon the gaudy human insects that 
dart before his eyes. For a moment 
he paws the ground, and roars again, 
while the foam gushes from his mouth. 
He does not know which of his enemies 
to single out. A waved scarf decides 
the poor fool. He goes at it with a 
mighty rush. Ina moment he has the 
piece of fluttering silk upon his horns, 
and while he is madly, blindly trying 
to toss it, two more banderillas are 
thrust into his neck. The whole scene 
is repeated, and now he has six bande- 
rillas dangling to his hide. He no 
longer hesitates to single out a victim. 
He fixes his lurid eyes on the nearest 
Spaniard, and follows him up. The 


map, hard pressed, vaults the barrier, 
and the bull almost at the same in- 
stant leaps the planking also. The man 
again vaults the barrier and drops this 
time into the arena. The bull in .im- 
potent fury runs round the narrow 
passage until he also returns to the 
arena by the door that has been opened 
for him. His stable is now thrown 
open, for he is supposed to have per- 
formed his share of the programme. 
He is, however, in no humour to go 
home ; he is still anxious to wet his 
horn in’ blood. But a bull can gene- 
rally be led, although he refuses to be 
driven. A little stratagem is all that 
is necessary. A black cow is driven 
into the arena. The bull turns round 
sharply, believing the sound to come 
from an enemy, and is ready for an- 
other rush. Suddenly his whole de- 
meanour alters. I would not have 
believed that the expression of a 
savage brute could have so quickly 
changed from ferocity to gentleness 
had I not seen it. Ther blood-glare 
vanishes from his eyes, and with mild 
looks the poor bull trots after the cow, 
forgetting the banderillas that still 
hang to his hide, and allows himself 
to be led by the trained deceiver into 
his stable, to wait there until again 
called upon. 

How the multitude of men and 
women cheered and shouted and 
waved their caps and handkerchiefs as 
the banderillas were planted upright 
in the quivering hide, and when the 
bull leapt the barrier! In a tribune 
reserved for the notables of the district 
were several ladies whose rich toilets 
showed all the cachet of the Rue 
de la Paix. These ladies must have 
had southern blood, for their beautiful 
dark eyes grew round and gleamed 
with excitement. If they had known 
that the bull would have driven his 
horn through the man’s body, they 
could not have raised their fans before 
their faces—so fascinating is the 
horrible, so intoxicating is the prospect 
and the very fear of bloodshed to 
these meridionals. The assemblage 
was a thoroughly mixed one, repre- 
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senting all classes of society in the 
province ; but not a cry of pity, not an 
indignant protest was heard as the 
barbed darts were thrust into the 
necks of the bulls. People who could 
watch such acts of barbarity unmoved 
except by the excitement of the duel 
between brute rage and man’s com- 
bined intelligence and agility, would, I 
fear, have been equally eager to see the 
end of the spectacle had horses been 
disembowelled and bulls slaughtered in 
real Spanish fashion. But the last 
Spanish bull fight in France took 
place only a few months before my 
visit to Dax. There was such an 
agitation in Paris in consequence of 
some unusually revolting cowrses 
espagnol/es at Nimes that the Minister 
of the Interior was compelled to send 
a circular to the provincial prefects 
forbidding the use of horses and the 
slaughter of bulls in the arena. 
Further than this he did not go, for 
high political reasons. 

Bull fighting, properly so-called, is 
not one of the national pastimes of 
France. It is a Spanish importation. 
But the courses provengales and the 
evurses landaises are national Freneh 
sports, and it would be carrying senti- 
mentality much too far to denounce 
them on the score of barbarity. No 
picture of life in the Landes would be 
complete if the cowrses landaises were 
left out of it. 

The Spaniards having retired, their 
place is taken in the arena by the 
éarteurs of the Landes, They are 
much smaller men than those from 
beyond the Pyrenees, but they are 
younger and more active. They wear 
the ordinary costume of acrobats. A 
cow bounces into the arena with a 
long cord tied to her horns, and a man 
at the end of it. Cows are much more 
frequently employed than bulls for the 
courses landaises, not because they are 
less dangerous, but because they afford 
better sport than bulls by the greater 
facility with which they can turn 
round and follow up an enemy. It is 
the “‘ wicked cows ” which are selected 
“for this purpose, and thus their bad 


qualities are turned to good account. 
As a rule they have never calved. 
They are lean, sinewy brutes, remark- 
ably active, and always eager for a 
fray. One after another the écartewrs 
attract the attention of the cow, and 
induce her to rush at them. When 
her horns are so close to a man’s body 
that his escape seems impossible to the 
spectator unaccustomed to such sights, 
he springs on one side with amazing 
agility and perfect composure. The 
beast continues her furious course 
until she feels the tug of the rope; 
then she wheels round and rushes at 
the same or another man, Each 
écarteur strives to make a reputation 
by running the greatest possible risk 
without actually coming to harm. 
There are hairbreadth escapes. One 
man slips and falls, and is only saved 
from being gored or trampled upon by 
a jerk of the rope, so vigorous as 
almost to upset the cow. Another is 
momentarily between the horns, but 
frees himself and is unhurt. Some 
of the écarteurs are also sauteurs. One 
of these, the son of a pork butcher, 
has become famous throughout the 
Landes ; when therefore he takes his 
stand the buzz of voices is unusually 
loud. As the cow lowers her head to 
strike he leaps into the air and drops 
on the other side of her. 

The Landais and the Spaniards 
having succeeded one another several 
times in the arena, the programme 
was brought to a close with showers 
of cigars. 

The next day I started for Peyre- 
horade, which lies near the boundary 
line between the Landes and the Basses 
Pyrenées. The distance by the road 
is about twelve miles, but I greatly 
exceeded this by taking a short cut. 
I was anxious to move in a straight 
line, but I forgot I had a river to deal 
with, and that bridges are not always 
conveniently placed for those who quit 
the beaten track. So I managed to 
lose myself completely along the banks 
of the winding Adour. When I be- 
lieved that I was walking south the 
compass told me that I was going 
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north-west. There was, however, 
nothing for it but to follow the river 
until I came to a bridge or ferry. 
The scenery was charming, but alto- 
gether different from that to which I 
had lately grown accustomed. The 
sand had quite disappeared, and been 
succeeded by an alluvial or argilla- 
ceous soil. I had also left the pines 
behind me, and had entered a district 
broken up into fields and oak woods. 
For so rich a part of the Chalosse I 
was surprised to find it so thinly popu- 
lated. For some miles the only in- 
habitants I met were three bare-legged 
women and a troop of turkeys. After 
many windings the river reached away 
in a southernly course, and by dint of 
perseveringly following it I came at 
length to a bridge. This led to a 
road which I found would take me to 
Peyrehorade, but it was even more 
tortuous than the river. It seemed to 
twist in every direction but the right 
one. I left the valley}and began to 
climb the outer spurs of the Pyrenees. 
The maize gradually disappeared, but 
vineyards became frequent. The vines 
were about ten feet high, bushy and 
spreading at the top, and trailed over 
sticks. Although it was the beginning 
of September the grapes were far from 
being ripe. I was in quite another 
climate from that of the sandy Landes. 

Forgetting the vines, I could imagine 
myself among the Devonshire hills. 
The air was cool and moist, streams 
trickled by the wayside, the road was 
soft with wet clay, and clouds charged 
with rain chased one another across 
the blue sky. As I ascended, the 
landscape became wild and mournful. 
Pasturage and vineyards gave place 
more and more to forests of stunted 
oak or moorland covered with tall 
bracken and broom. There was not 
a chiteau or good-sized house to be 
seen ; indeed, there was no sign of the 
influence either past or present of a 
territorial aristocracy. Such land as 
was cultivated was in the hands of 
peasant proprietors, and their houses 
were few and far apart and frequently 
mere hovels. I took refuge in one of 


these cabins from a smart storm. It 
was a little auberge, far more wretched 
than any English hedge-tavern that 
I have seen. It was kept by two 
old women, one of whom, judging’from 
her appearance, must have been born 
some time in the last century. She 
was seated, or rather doubled up, in a 
cavernous arm-chair as antique in style 
as herself. She could scarcely under- 
stand a word I said, but the other old 
woman, who I took to be her daughter, 
poured me out the white wine I asked 
for, and which she said was grown in 
the little vineyard at the back of the 
cottage. I was sure I could detect an 
uneasy and distrustful expression on 
the faces of these women. The per- 
sons whom they ordinarily served with 
wine were well known to them, or they 
bore the stamp of an occupation which 
inspired confidence. But I was a 
puzzle to them. I read this in their 
faces. I might have been a robber 
and an assassin, and they had heard of 
lonely women like themselves being 
murdered by mysterious strangers, I 
relieved their suspense by quickly pay- 
ing and going. 

I noticed that over the door of every 
house I passed was a bunch of dried 
grass or herbs, and being curious to 
know the meaning of tbis custom, I 
questioned the first man I met on the 
subject. He told me that the dried 
herbs were in honour of St. John, and 
that on St. John’s Eve and the follow- 
ing night bonfires were lighted on all 
the hill-tops in the district. The cus- 
tom of lighting bonfires, or rolling 
wheels of fire down hills on St. John’s 
Eve has astonished travellers in the 
Ardennes and in Normandy. It is 
unquestionably of Scandinavian origin, 
and was connected with the worship of 
the sun. Its survival to this day 
among the hills of the Pyrenean region 
is strong presumptive evidence of 
northern blood in the population. At 
any rate, it is a trace of the Gothic 
tribes who are supposed to have been 
lost in Spain. 

The dreariness of my walk to 
Peyrehorade was much enlivened by 
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the marked hostility of the dogs. 
They were all of the same breed— 
spotted dogs like English foxhounds, 
but smaller. I have read that travellers 
in the Pyrenean districts should carry 
revolvers to defend themselves against 
dogs. Of course it is always well for 
the foot-traveller to be armed with a 
revolver, for, although under ordinary 
circumstances it is not a useful com- 
panion, but rather an incumbrance, one 
never knows what may occur in the 
way of unpleasantness to render its 
services invaluable. But it is more 
difficult to know how to deal with an 
aggressive dog than with an aggressive 
man, or with animals reputed wild. A 
dog may bark at you and cause you 
much annoyance and yet have no bad 
intentions, while another may silently 
creep up behind you and seize you by 
the leg. The silent dog is the worst, 
but to fire at him with a revolver be- 
cause he is silent would be an act that 
his master would be sure to resent. 

At length I saw the ruined feudal 


castle of Orthe perched on a height, 
and immediately below it, in a bright 
valley watered by the Gave, the white 


houses of Peyrehorade. This town, , 
which can only boast 2,500 inhabit- 
ants, has a tasteful modern Gothic 
church, and a curious wooden bridge 
thrown across the Gave on piles. My 
kindly star led me as usual to a good 
inn, where I dined in the company of 
commercial travellers, one of whom 
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wore such an air of dignity that I mis- 
took him for a jugede paix. I gathered 
from his conversation that I was in 
error,and that he was “in the drapery.” 
After dinner I became one of the 
spectators of a Punch and Judy show. 
It was set up in the corner of the 
market-place,which, but for the candles 
fixed to the portable theatre, would 
have been in absolute darkness. I was 
in the midst of all the gaminerie of 
Peyrehorade. It is always a pleasure 
to witness that tragi-comedy of Punch 
and his prosperous rascality, which re- 
calls that rapturous sensation of child- 
hood, when, following the pan-pipes and 
drum, we first knew what it was to be 
stage-struck, It is especially pleasant 
to meet in some obscure corner of a 
foreign land our old friend Punch, 
who made our bare legs run so many 
miles in the far-off days. He will 
speak a different language from the 
one he spoke long ago, but his 
squeak is the familiar squeak of 
yore, and his looks and dress and 
cheerful depravity are everywhere the 
same. They make us feel that time 
and distance and language have no 
power upon the festive follies which 
knit the world together. 

The next morning I crossed the 
beautiful valley of the Gave by a 
road whose sides were brilliant with 
great cornflowers and marshmallows, 
and left the Landes for the Basses 
Pyrenées. 
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Ir an invalid, that is to say an inva- 
lid whose malady merely necessitates 
his removal to an excellent climate, 
wishes to strike out a new line for 
himself, and to get rid of the conven- 
tionalities of popular health resorts, he 
could do no better than plunge into 
society in the Turkish Island of 
Rhodes. He will probably find that 
he is the only Englishman there; he 
will be as safe as anywhere in 
Europe ; he will enjoy a climate where 
winter is unknown and summer heats 
are tempered by sea breezes ; he will 
be made much of at the snug little 
inn; and he will be received with 
open arms by as conglomerate a society 
as the world can well produce. 


In the bazaar of a morning he will 
be able to chat with exiled Turkish 
pashas, who are paying the penalty of 
their misfortunes in the Russian war ; 


he will meet Italians and Greeks, 
Spanish Jews, Levantine English, and 
Asiatics—nay, even Egyptian exiles 
will be on his visiting list, which will 
afford him a wonderful and diversified 
study of humanity. When tired of 
the town he can wander through 
mountain villages and study the sim- 
plicity of the Greek peasantry, whose 
homes have been undisturbed by the 
successive occupation of Italians, 
Kaights of St. John, and Turks. 
Rhodes is an open roadstead now, 
for the Turks have allowed the excel- 
lent harbour to become choked up 
with rubbish, so there is often some 
difficulty attending the landing there ; 
not unfrequently during stormy 
weather the steamers on their way 
north and south have to pass without 
touching: This is an obvious incon- 
venience, especially in winter when 
storms are of frequent occurrence. A 
Smyrniote lady a few months ago had 


to pass her destination three times, 
and spend three weeks on the sea 
between Smyrna and Alexandria 
before she could be put ashore at the 
haven where she would be. 

The portly hotel keeper, Nicholas, 
is sure to appropriate the stranger on 
the steamer, and carry him to his 
hostelry in the Greek quarter, built on 
a sandy promontory about half a mile 
from the old walled town. It is as 
quaint an inn as one could possibly 
desire, with snug little rooms giving 
on to a baleony which overhangs a 
courtyard paved with pebbles. As he 
enters the dark archway he will be 
confronted with the larder, for here 
junks of meat are hung from the 
rafters by pulleys so that they can be 
let down when a slice is required. 
Granny, Nicholas’s mother, is the 
moving spirit of the inn. She toils 
from morning to night with her legs 
bare, and her head enveloped in a 
dirty black handkerchief. She cuts 
the wood; she tills the vegetable 
garden ; she answers every clap of the 
hands, for there are no bells. She is 
the recognised slave of the establish- 
ment. It is always the same amongst 
these Greeks ; old age is treated with 
no respect. It is to them a recognised 
law of nature that when the body is 
decaying it must give way to the 
rising generation. It is a common 
sight to see a gaily-dressed young 
married woman riding a mule, accom- 
panied by her tottering old mother on 
foot as muleteer. This evil is in a 
measure atoned for by the devotion 
which exists between brother and 
sister. No brother thinks of marry- 
ing until he sees each sister provided 
with a husband, and many romantic 
stories occur in this respect ; perhaps 
it is the same with all primitive socie- 
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ties, that the useless aged are deemed 
of no account. 

Everything is pebbled in Nicholas’s 
hotel—the courtyard, the dining-room, 
the balcony, are all laid out in patterns 
of black and white, These pebbles 
are quite a trade in Rhodes ; veiled 
Turkish women wander along the 
shore in search of them, and deposit 
their treasures in little heaps along 
the beach. In the good time of the 
Khedive Ismail in Egypt, very large 
quantities were exported to Cairo, and 
large fortunes were realised thereby. 
Even now the trade is a good one, 
and every Rhodian house is adorned 
with them. If you go out into society, 
you will find before long, to your cost, 
that you have to dance on a pebbled 
floor. 

The Turkish element in Rhodes is 
larger than in most towns of the 
Turkish Empire ; the whole of the old 
walled town which the Knights of 
St. John built and fortified is inhabited 
by Turks and Spanish Jews. No 
Christians are allowed within the 
gates after they are shut at sunset. 
No beasts of burden are allowed in- 
side the town at any time, for there is 
a current tradition amongst the Turks 
that the Christians will follow in their 
wake as conquerors. Very few Turks 
live outside in the villages, and when 
they do they can hardly be distin- 
guished from the Greeks, whose dress, 
customs, and in many cases religion, 
they have adopted. It is a curious 
feature in these degenerate descend- 
ants of Mohammed, that they are not 
content to trust to their own prophet 
alone for succour. If they hear of a 
miracle-working Madonna, they are 
not above sending her a present, and 
worshipping at her shrine. 

The Turk of Rhodes, curiously 
enough, is a more energetic individual 
than the Greek. Many of them are 
fishermen, and possess light sailing 
vessels for this purpose. Others are 
blacksmiths, tanners, painters and 
joiners. The bazaars are chiefly con- 
ducted by their industry, and they 
may be seen plying their various 
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trades all day long in tiny boxes along 
the streets. The Greek is an idle 
vagabond for the most part, whose 
great ambition is to become proprietor 
of a sweet shop, to which is added, as 
time goes on, a bar for spirits and 
sometimes a café. They pass their 
days in complete inactivity in the 
midst of tobacco fumes, listening to 
the shrill sound of a lyre, and singing 
bacchic songs. In these establishments 
the oft-recurring feast days are ob- 
served with rigorous fidelity, and from 
morning till night drunken revelry is 
conducted therein. As for the Greek 
women, they never seem to have any 
thing to do; they sit on their door- 
steps and gossip from morning to 
night. They are a degraded lot ; and 
the ease with which a husband can 
get a divorce on the merest caprice 
cannot tend to elevate them. 

It is not difficult to make your way 
into the society of Rhodes. If you 
stroll down the bazaars of a morning, 
enter the druggists’ shops and talk to 
the first person you meet, you will 
immediately be welcomed as an addi- 
tion to the circle. You are sure to 
come across the ‘stout florid ex-minister 
of war, Rigdoff Pasha, who was sent 
off here after the Russian affair, and 
has not yet succeeded in obtaining 
leave to return to Constantinople ; 
he will be taking a cup of coffee in the 
principal druggist’s shop, and will be 
complaining in bitter terms of the 
narrow limits of his present society as 
compared to what he was accustomed 
to in “ the city.” 

Mohammed Pasha has been more for- 
tunate; he was recalled from this 
exile a short time ago to the sphere 
of his former labours. When in Rhodes 
he bought for 250/. a most charming 
residence, with lovely grounds, and 
views over the mountains of Caria, 
and sheltered from every wind by 
Mount Smith, which rises just behind 
the town, and still retains the name 
and memories of Sidney Smith, who 
lived there for a short time. 

But the aged Suleiman Pasha is per- 
haps the most fortunate of all these 
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Turkish exiles. After being known as 
the Victorious, the Invincible, he belied 
his epithets at the Shipka Pass, and 
was banished for life; to Rhodes. 
This life came to a close at the 
advanced age of ninety-six, when we 
were in Rhodes, and we attended his 
simple but impressive funeral. 

Khamel Bey is governor of Rhodes. 
He is an invalid, and does not often 
appear in the bazaars or at the bath, 
and he now lives in Mohammed Pasha’s 
charming house. He is a man of ex- 
traordinary literary attainments for a 
Turk, and is considered the best poet 
they have; but his writings are too 
liberal and European to suit the 
Sultan, who pays him 50/. a year to 
keep his pen quiet—quite a novel and 
oriental way of making the profession 
of literature pay. He has one son, 
Khem Bey, a youth of twenty, who 
affects most oppressively dilettante 
manners. We asked him why we had 
not seen him at any of the social 
gatherings, and if he liked dancing. 
“ No,” he replied, “ I always remember 
what Napoleon the Great said of 
dancing—that it was too trivial for 
a soldier. -But,’’ continued he, “for 
some years I gave way to a life of 
pleasure, the chase, riding, &c., but 
now my papa has impressed me 
with the necessity of work, and my 
only diversion is a little walk.” He 
is not a pleasant youth to look upon, 
being fat and pasty, and as he talks 
to you he cracks his knuckle joints in 
a most irritating fashion. 

Many of the Turks are the pro- 
prietors of gardens and houses on the 
slopes behind the town, just outside 
that dismal belt of Turkish tombs 
which entirely hems in the town on 
the land side. These gardens they 
cultivate with truly oriental laziness. 
We were surprised occasionally to see 
their wives assisting in the garden, 
hewing wood, drawing water, and 
making themselves generally useful, 
Turkish women are not so strict about 
veiling themselves as they used to be ; 
some indeed affect very thin gauze 
veils, whilst others do not mind show- 


ing their faces to a Frank, and only 
cover themselves when they see a red 
fez coming along. Owing: to the 
poverty which reigns in Turkey, 
harem life is not what it used to 
be; most men can only afford one 
wife, and she must be useful as well 
as ornamental. All the lovely em- 
broideries which travellers see in the 
show harems of Constantinople or 
Smyrna have long since disappeared 
from ordinary homes, and have found 
their way to European markets. 

Asa rule the Greeks and Turks of 
the upper class do not amalgamate so 
well as those of the lower. The better- 
class Greek is aware of the state of 
politics in Europe, and looks ardently 
for the day when he will cease to be a 
Turkish subject ; such matters do not 
trouble the peasant population, who 
live like beasts in the darkest igno- 
rance. But the upper-class Greek 
is essentially an astute time-server. 
He knows well how to make himself 
indispensable at the Konak, and treats 
the governor with flattery and respect, 
reserving his remarks on freedom for 
the bosom of his own family or the 
ears of an Englishman. He is the 
personification of the traditional old 
Greek woman, who always in church 
lit one candle before the picture of 
St. George and another before a pic- 
ture of the devil, and, in reply to 
inquiries, stated it as her principle 
always to be well in with both 
parties. 

Sometimes at a Greek party you 
may meet a few Turks, but they sit 
together in the smoking-room, grow]- 
ing away at their narghiles. They 
never join in the dance, and if one 
may judge from their faces, one would 
say that they are internally laughing 
at what they see; and well they may, 
for a Turkish gentleman is always a 
man of refined manners and geod 
breeding, and that cannot be said of 
the Greeks of Rhodes. A ball in a 
Greek house is a thing for ever to be 
remembered. The dresses of the ladies 
would provoke a smile from even the 
most indifferent beholder. Round 
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dances are not much appreciated ; but 
what they really love is a species of 
romping quadrille with most compli- 
cated figures, through which a master 
of the ceremonies puts you in vile 
French. On one occasion this official 
insisted on directing us to dance a 
variety of the Lady’s Chain, which he 
called Chaine de Chevaliers, and which 
my partner naively remarked was ex- 
cusable in a place which is everywhere 
haunted by reminiscences of the 
Knights of Rhodes, 

When the romp was over we con- 
ducted our partners to the smoking- 
room, where the chaperones were 
sitting, smoking cigarettes, and where 
the air was dense with the fumes of 
tobacco. I noticed that the younger 
ladies did not venture on the entire 
control of a cigarette themselves, but 
pressed their partners to do so, with 
a view to enjoying an occasional pull. 
Supper was provided on the most 
primitive principles. A large dish 


of tinned lobster salad was put on a 


table, round which every one crowded ; 
those who were not lucky enough to 
secure a knife did not hesitate to 


plunge their fingers into the tempting . 


dish. Glasses of wine circulated freely, 
and after the repast was over the ball 
degenerated into a scene worthy of a 
Parisian music-hall. No wonder the 
Turks smiled a little as they watched 
this scene, and retired as soon as 
politeness would permit. 

Another easy method of studying 
this conglomerate society is afforded 
by the bath. Every Rhodian, of 
whatever nationality, indulges in the 
Turkish bath on some day or another in 
the week, from the lowest menial to 
the exiled pashas, and every one pays 
according to his rank. The common 
soldiers—of whom there are many in 
Rhodes—only pay a penny a piece ; 
they go to the bath in companies, and 
they shampoo and rub each other. 
Anybody who has travelled in the 
Turkish dominions will have been 
struck with the wretchedness of the 
soldiers’ uniform, but this is nothing to 
their underclothing, any portion of 
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which a London beggar would reject 
with scorn. When a pasha is coming 
to take a bath they clear the place of 
all such objectionable people, and the 
pasha is then supposed to leave a 
pound after he has bathed. This 
must be a great tax on their limited 
incomes, and if Khamel Bey were to 
be regular in his ablutions he would 
more than exhaust all the income that 
he derives from not writing, in this 
way. This Turkish method of making 
the rich pay for washing the poor cer- 
tainly has decided merits, worthy of 
the consideration of reformers, who 
might enlarge upon it. For instance, 
if every time we bought a new pair 
of trousers we had to supply a pauper 
with a pair of corduroys, our poor-rate 
might be so elegantly disguised in 
tailors’ and other bills that we should 
cease to grumble. 

The Spanish Jews are not a pleasing 
element in Rhodian society. With the 
usual astuteness of their race they 
have managed to secure for them- 
selves the best quarter of the walled 
town, and they are as far as possible 
removed from the Greeks, for there is 
always enmity between Greek and 
Jew. In Greece, properly so called, 
a Jew is rarely seen ; and a Greek, if 
he mentions a Jew in conversation, 
always apologises for alluding to so 
despicable a personage. These Jews, 
however, have interesting costumes, 
and a most astonishing patois, being 
quite the most polyglot I ever strug- 
gled with ; and the Jewish children in 
Rhodes are far more inquisitive than 
those of the other nationalities. If 
you venture into the Jewish quarter 
you are sure to be mobbed by them ; 
and this you must do, for these 
Israelites have secured for themselves 
the best houses in the old town, 
containing wood carving and decora- 
tions dating from the days of the 
Knights. 

The Jewish “ Sunday ” is the recog- 
nised beggars’ day in Rhodes. Beggars 
from the country villages invade the 
town on Saturday afternoon, and they 
do not disguise their expectations, for 
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they all carry on their shoulders many- 
coloured mule bags in which to deposit 
the alms which they collect from door 
to door; and to judge by what one 
sees, the Rhodians appear to be very 
generous; a beggar is never refused. 
On Saturday morning the house- 
wife collects in the corner of the yard 
scraps of food which she doles out to 
each beggar as he comes ; and most of 
the peasants when they come into the 
town with their market produce de- 
posit a gift of fruit or vegetables by 
what is commoniy known as the lepers’ 
well. 

As spring comes on—and spring 
comes on early in Rhodes--the invalid 
will doubtless feel anxious to see what 
the Rhodian peasants are like in their 
mountain villages. The lovely slopes 
around the town, the old walls and 
fortifications around the harbour, the 
gay scenes in the bazaar will pall in 
time; he may try his strength by 
hiring one of the tiny Rhodian 
donkeys, no bigger than a large 
Newfoundland dog, which will take 
him to Mount Philermo, from which 
he will enjoy one of nature’s most 
lovely views, and whet his appetite for 
a more extended tour. If he would 
see the peasant in his full simplicity, 
he must go some days’ journey inland 
to the village of Embona, on the slopes 
of Mount Atabyros, the ancient hill of 
Jupiter, where two temples stood in 
olden times, and where was the bronze 
ox which bellowed whenever any evil 
was in store for Rhodes—a story of 
antiquity which has lately been in a 
measure substantiated by the discovery 
of numerous little bronze votive figures 
of bulls, near the site of the supposed 
temple. Doubtless the bellowing bull 
was something like the oracle of 
Delphi, over the utterings of which 
the priests had entire control. 

The country folk of Rhodes cannot 
be said to be either rich or poor. Every 
one has a house which he has probably 
built for himself, and a plot of land, 
containing olives, figs, and vegetables. 
The ordinary peasant’s house consists 
of one square room ; the roof is made 
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by placing rough branches of cypress 
trees on the walls, on which are spread 
reeds and oleander branches, with the 
leaves left on. Upon this foundation 
is deposited a certain kind of earth, 
which they press with rollers and 
with the foot until it attains the firm 
consistency of cement, and is usually 
impervious to rain. The interior of 
this house is humble enough : the floor 
is of pressed manure, and the furniture 
of the simplest. A sort of platform, 
supported by four stakes fixed in the 
ground, and surrounded by planks, 
answers two purposes; within is the 
family store-room, above is the family 
bed—not that the family trouble the 
bed much, except on the three import- 
ant occasions of birth, marriage, and 
death. They chiefly lie down to sleep 
wherever night -overtakes them—in 
winter on their home-spun cloaks, 
and insummer on the grass. Against 
the bed is placed a great chest, which 
also serves for two purposes, firstly, as 
a step by which to climb on to the 
platform, and secondly, as a wardrobe 
for the family clothes, the gay costumes 
which are only brought out on feast 
days and marriages. Along the wall 
runs a long sort of settee, the top of 
which is covered with many-coloured 
cushions, and inside which is the 
granary, and the receptacle for all 
sorts of horrible luxuries, in which 
the frugal Rhodians indulge when 
their lengthy fasts do not compel 
them to abstain—rancid lard, which 
they dignify with the name of “ pig’s 
butter,” to distinguish it from “ milk 
butter ;”’ red caviare and old twisted 
rolls of bread, which have developed 
more or less of green mould, according 
to the lapse of time that has inter- 
vened since they were made for the 
last festival. 

Then there is a hole in the wall in 
which the water-jar is leaning, for these 
primitive mountaineers still adhere to 
the same shape of jars, made on the 
principle of soda-water bottles with no 
foot, in which their forefathers rejoiced. 
The inconvenience of these is great, 
and why the Greeks should have been 
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so conservative in this respect for so 
many centuries is unaccountable. The 
walls are surrounded by plates and 
jugs for household use. Once upon a 
time these utensils consisted of Lindos 
ware, but now these have all found 
their way to the museums and draw- 
ing-rooms of Europe. The greatest 
feature of a peasant’s house is the 
decoration of the wall opposite the 
door as you enter. In the middle of 
this wall is a large painting in nume- 
rous compartments, the work of some 
local artist, the subject of which it is 
often very difficult to discover; they 
are always devotional, illustrating 
some quaint legend in a highly gro- 
tesque fashion. 

For example, on one wall we saw 
the legend of St. Gregory Thauma- 
tourgos (the miracle worker) repre- 
sented in the following fashion: The 
saint in one portion of the picture 
was followed by two individuals 
dressed in Phrygian caps ; they entered 
a forest, which was represented by 
three trees, like those of a_ child’s 
farmyard, reaching up to the waists of 
the men. Another portion of the 
picture represented them as cutting 
off a branch, which act is for the 
benefit of the uninitiated described in 
writing. Again the branch is next 
represented as having grown too big 
for the men to carry, so they dig a 
hole, plant it, and watch it growing to 
an enormous size. Next we saw St. 
Gregory and his friends filling gourds 
at a stream so as to water their new 
plant, and on their return they found 
to their snrprise that a church had 
sprung up where the branch had been 
planted, and the holy men were so 
amazed at this phenomenon that they 
did not perceive the devil sneaking up 
behind and drinking the water in the 
gourds sothat they might not be able 
to water the newly-planted church ; 
but in this extremity the final portion 
of the picture depicted St. Gregory’s 
norse as appearing on the scene, and 
before the devil had time to empty 
the gourds he was kicked back into 
hell.- 
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This picture is always painted 
in startling colours, and rejoices in 
surprising contrasts, and it is the 
special property of the master of the 
house; all the rest, the house, the 
furniture, and the plate, are the wife’s 
property, and will go to her eldest 
daughter. No Rhodian peasant girl is 
eligible for the marriage market until 
her parents or next of kin have pro- 
vided her with a house and furniture. 
Under the great picture are hung the 
wedding crown, a profusion of plates, 
bottles, images of saints, scraps of 
illustrated European papers — any- 
thing, in short, that is deemed to 
possess decorative merit. An oil 
lamp, suspended from the roof, hangs 
before this picture, and is lighted 
every night in honour of the saint re- 
presented thereon. Chairs and tables 
are deemed superfluous in these houses ; 
they sit on the ground, and eat out 
of a big bow] placed in their midst. 

If the hardships of a few days in 
this mountain village are not too 
much for our invalid he will revel in 
the simplicity of these people. He 
will be treated with that primeval 
hospitality which teaches that to place 
before the guest the best of every- 
thing.is a duty imposed by the gods. 
Before he has partaken of food he 
will not be asked whence he has 
come or whither he is going. From 
all the cottages round the peasants 
will bring gifts to assist the host 
in entertaining ; one will bring a fat 
sucking pig, another wine, another 
fruit, eggs, and milk ; the best embroi- 
deries will be spread over his bed, and 
in that hyperbole, which finds such 
favour amongst Greeks, he will be 
pressed to stay a thousand years under 
the hospitable roof. If this lengthy 
invitation be commuted for by pro- 
mising to stay a few days the guest 
will see much to amuse him. He will 
assuredly be asked to stand as god- 
father to any unbaptised infant that 
the place may produce—a doubtful 
compliment indeed when it is con- 
sidered that the godfather has to pro- 
vide quite a trousseau for the child ; 
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but in this delicate way he will be 
able to repay the hospitality with 
which he has been received, for a 
direct offer of money would be con- 
sidered rather an insult than other- 
wise. 

Then again the guest is sure to 
develop a hitherto unknown talent— 
he will find that he has quite an 
extensive knowledge of medicine as 
compared to these poor peasants. In 
a remote corner of the world where 
doctors do not exist, and where the 
people are too poor to send for one 
from the town, it is extraordinary to 
find how the inhabitants live and die 
without the most rudimentary know- 
ledge of physic. Charms and incan- 
tations abound, to be sure ; traditional 
remedies for both external and in- 
ternal use, in which garlic and onions 
we the chief ingredients, are nume- 
rous ; and there will always be found 
an old crone who visits the invalids 
witha sickle in her hand, and executes 
certain passes around them as she 
mutters her incantations in an awe- 
inspiring voice ; but of the use of the 
simple remedies with which the country 
ibounds the aromatic herbs, camo- 
mile, rue, &e.—this old crone is pro 
foundly ignorant. And the stranger 
who comes amongst them with quinine, 
pills, vaseline, and the ordinary stock 
of a traveller’s medicine chest, will be 
embarrassed not only by the multi- 
plicity of his patients, but also by the 
nature of his fees—hard boiled, coloured 
Easter eggs, stale bread, snails, and 
kindred luxuries will be showered 
upon him by his grateful patients. 

The village priest will soon be dis- 
covered to be the ringleader of all 
superstitious practices he, of course, 
is only a peasant himself, and he has 
no income except what he gets from 
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reading liturgies, consequently it is 
only natural that he should seek to 
multiply the occasions for . these 
liturgies by every means in his power, 
even though his bishop has given strict 
orders to the contrary. 

Many of these liturgies are per- 
formed under cover of night, and at 
the dark of the moon. A mother may 
be seen secretly carrying a sickly 
child to church, that the priest may 
read an exorcism over it to drive 
away the demon which she thinks 
possesses it ; for this he receives twice 
as much as for a liturgy during the day. 
The priest again will be summoned by 
a farmer whose shed is infested by 
rats and mice, to exorcise the same. 
Under an ancient olive [with gnarled 
stem and creeping branches he will 
read the liturgy to St. Tryphon ; the 
farmer will say the following words— 


** Rats and mice, and vermin vile, 
Hurry away full many a mile ; 
That I may gather in my seed 
Free from such a hurtful breed,” 


The priest has a cure for fever, too ; 
he writes on a scrap of paper ‘ Mother 
of God, divine miracle ;” this he ties 
round the sufferer’s neck with a red 
thread, and goes away with a fee in his 
pocket, or with a basket of bread and 
figs on his arm. No wonder the priests 
support superstitions which pay so 
well, and that they and the old crone 
are great allies, and throw work into 
one another’s hands. Perhaps they 
will look suspiciously at the traveller’s 
quinine and pills as commodities 
likely to interfere with their practice ; 
but I don’t think they need be afraid 
as long as the Turks rule in Rhodes, 
and education is at a discount. 


J. Turopore Bent. 





POPULAR SONGS OF THE 


Tue Highlands of Scotland is a coun- 
try of which the great army of tourists 
and travellers know as little as one 
might know of a celebrated character 
when he had merely counted the 
buttons on his coat. Of the Bens 
and the glens and the waterfalls they 
take a flying note; of the regions 
immortalised by the picturesque 
genius of Scott they may even make a 
minute register, but of the people who 
inhabit, or who once inhabited, those 
charmed regions, after they have 
discovered that they neither show bare 
legs nor walk unshod, they know no- 
thing. Into their social condition and 
moral estate they would no more think 
of inquiring than they would into the 
economy of a few sparrows on the road- 
side, or a troop of starlings whirring out 
of an old ruined keep. Nor are they to 
be blamed ; they are only flying birds 
themselves, and have neither leisure 
nor opportunity to make profitable 
advances into the soul of a pegple 
living behind the bristling barricade of 
a language which no man knows any- 
thing about, and which is supposed to 
have as little in common with the 
sounds familiar to every civilised ear 
as the cry of the peewit on the moor, 
or the plash of the cormorant on the 
reef. Nevertheless, the people have a 
soul, a very distinct and emphatic 
soul, and a language also, which, how- 
ever stunted for lack of culture, is, 
like the Scotch dialect, as an organ of 
popular song in some important 
respects, decidedly superior to the 
imperial English. This is a truth 
which is now gradually coming to 
light ; and comparative philology is 
prepared to go hand in hand with an 
enlarged public sympathy in welcom- 
ing the popular poetry of the Cale- 
donian Celts into the great sisterhood 
of the British Muses.’ Towards this 


1 A promising overture to what may be done 
~ in this field we gladly welcome in Songs of the 


SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS. 


appreciation we propose here making 
a small contribution, in the way of 
translation from some of the best 
known collections of the Celtic lyre 
recently published. 

In the palmy days of the High- 
lands, when there existed that essen- 
tial element of every. well-constituted 
society, a native resident middle class, 
to‘stimulate and draw out the talent 
of the whole people, every considerable 
district had not only its own school of 
pipers, who belonged to the chief, as 
naturally as a choir does to a cathe- 
dral; but its own bard, whose busi- 
ness it was to celebrate the exploits of 
the great man of the clan, to cherish 
the legendary traditionsof the glen, and 
to elevate to the platform of rhythmical 
beauty whatever events of the day 
might rise noticeably above the level 
of common life; and this bard of the 
district, though reft of social pomp 
and circumstance, is to be found even 
at the present day in his old haunts, 
the representative of the lyrical genius 
so characteristic of the British Celt. 
One of these the present writer had the 
good fortune to encounter in the neigh- 
bourhood of Connell Ferry, shooting 
right across the bay northward from 
Dunstaffnage Castle, at a place called 
Ledaig. The name of this man, as 
was natural to expect in such a place, 
was Campbell. He had chosen for 
himself a most picturesque habitation, 
hollowed out of the live rock on the 
broad and beautiful bay of Loch Nell, 
looking westward towards the lofty 
mountains of Mull, and there, with the 
usual open hospitality so characteristic 
of Highlanders he received us, and to 
the creature comforts of the national 
beverage added the intellectual de- 
light of popular song of his own 


North, by Annie Macleod, Harold Boulton, 
and Malcolm Lawson, with illustrations. “An 
elegant volume dedicated to her Majesty the 
Queen. London, Field and Tuer, E.C., 1885. 
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composition. The song which he sang 
was on that favourite theme of all 
Highlanders, the beauties and the 
glory of their country, and we are 
pleased to find it receiving a prominent 
place in a neat little volume of the 
author’s effusions, recently published. ' 
Mr.Campbell is not, like Mrs. Makel- 
lar,? an accomplished bilingual rhymer, 
utriusque lingue docta, as Quintilian 
phrases it; but he has had the wis- 
dom and the good luck to append to 
this song an English translation 
from the pen of a Lowland friend, 
which reads smoothly enough, and, 
though a little free in some passages, 
represents fairly the spirit and the hue 
of the original. 

THE GAEL TO HIS COUNTRY AND 

HIS COUNTRYMEN. 
A SONG. 
“My ats in the Highlands, I love every 
glen, 
Every corrie and crag in the land of the 


Ben, 
Each brave kilted laddie, stout-hearted and 


true, 
With rich curly locks ‘neath his bonnet of 
blue. 


‘A brave Highland boy, when light-footed 


he goes, 

With plaid, and with kilt, dirk, sporan, and 
hose ; 

Oh, who will compare with my Highlander 
then, 

When he comes fresh and fair like a breeze 
from the Ben ! 


“When foemen were banded to spoil and 


annoy, 

Who then fronted death like my brave 
Highland boy ? 

For his cause and his country, in battle’s 
rude shock, 

When kingdoms were reeling he stood like 
a rock. 


“And the dear Highland lasses, bad luck to 


the day, 

When I look in their faces and wish them 
away ; 

I'll cross the wide seas to the far coral isies, 

With Mary to lighten the road with her 
smiles. 


“ And the songs of the Gael on their pinions 
of fire 


How oft have they lifted my heart from the 
mire ; - 





1Poems by John Campbell. Edinburgh, 
MeLachlan and Stewart, 1884, 

* Gaelic and English Poems, 
Makellar. Edinburgh, 1880. 
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On the lap of my mother I lisped them to 
God ; 


Let them float round my grave, when I 
sleep ‘neath the sod. 


“And dear to my heart are the chivalrous 


ways, 

And the kindly regards of the old High- 
land days, 

When the worth of the chief, and the 
strength of the clan, 

Brought glory and gain to the brave High- 
landman. 


** But now with mere sheep they have *peo- 
pled the brae, 
And flung the brave clansmén like rubbish 


away ; 

But should foes we have vanquished the 
struggle renew, 

They'll sigh for the boys with the bonnets 
of blue ! 


** At Alma’s red steep, and at red Waterloo, 
The Gael still was first where hot work was 
to do! 
And when Ganga and Jumna revolted, who 
then 
Were more loyal and true than the sons of 
the Ben? 


** Where the East and the West by broad 

billows are bounded, 

The Gael shall be known and his fame shall 
be sounded ; 

While thrones shall have honour, and right 
shall prevail, 

Long ages shall echo the praise of the 
Gael. 


*¢ And when need comes again for the law of 
the sword, 

Though few now the clansmen that follow 
their lord, 

The brave kilted boys for defence will be 


nigh, 
And shoulder to shoulder will conquer or 
ie!” 


The man who cannot sing such a lay 
as this with hearty sympathy some 
rainy day beneath the Bens, is not 
worthy to start a grouse from the 
heather, or to lie in wait for the 
antlered lord of the braes behind a 
block of grey granite. Those who wish 
to sing it will find the music in Logan’s 
well-known collection.® 

From Mrs. Makellar, who is a ban- 
bhard of elevated genius, and,as we have 
already said, of admirable bilingual dex- 
terity, we make no extracts, because, 


3 Popular Gaelic Songs with English Trans- 
lations, Symphonies and Accompaniments. 
Logan & Co., Inverness. 
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though a genuine Highlander in all her 
sentiments, and witha strong flavour 
of the heatherin all her utterances, she 
stands on a platform considerably 
higher than the volkslied, or floating 
popular song, which is our present 
theme. 

On the value of the purely popular 
song, even in its most rude form, the 
great Weimarian poet-thinker has 
delivered himself thus :—“ The special 
value of national songs and ballads 
lies in this, that their inspiration 
always comes direct from Nature; in 
this, no doubt, the poet of culture, 
when he knows how, may often vie 
with them: but there is always one 
respect in which the popular bard 
maintains his superiority. The un- 
sophisticated man is more the master 
of direct effective expression in few 
words than he who has received a 
regular literary training.”’ There 
could be no better example of this 
effective curtness in the most rude 
form of popular song, of course ac- 
companied with its natural music, 
than the following cry of alarm, 
played by a piper who came from a 
distance early in the morning of the 
infamous massacre of Glencoe, to 
rouse the sleeping inhabitants of the 
glen, and warn them of the approach- 
ing danger :—* 


“QO women of this glen, 
O women of this glen, 
O women of this glen, 
’Tis time that you were rising. 
‘*Then I rose with the day dawn, 
Then I rose with the day dawn, 
Then I rose with the day dawn, 
More need was yours than-mine then. 


“‘They have slain the herd boy, 
They have slain the herd boy, 
They have slain the herd boy, 

The boy that watch’d the cattle. 


1 Wisdom of Goethe, p. 136. 
2 Gaelic Songs with English and Gaelic Words 


and Pianoforte Accompaniments. By Margaret 
Campbell-Pattison. Swan & Co., London. 
Miss Pattison has given words to this air 
composed by her brother, the author of a 
well-known volume of Selections from the 
Gaelic Bards (Glasgow, 1866), no doubt 
wisely for saloon use ; but for our purpose we 
have preserved as literally as possible the 
unsoy histicated original. 
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** The cattle they ha’e lifted, 
The cattle they ha’e lifted, 
The cattle they ha’e lifted, 
And cut down all the keepers. 
*‘Tv’s black John, bitter black, 
Black John, bitter black, 
Black John, bitter black 
That drove away the cattle. 
“*O women of this glen, 
O women of this glen ; 
O women of this glen, 
’Tis high timefyou' were rising.” 

On this blood-red blot on the 
’scutcheon of our glorious revolution, 
there is a more detailed and more 
finished lyrical wail in the Killin 
collection, with which Mr. Charles 
Stewart, a well-known Celtic arche- 
ologist, has recently enriched our 
musical literature :—* 

‘* Merry came we in the gloaming 
Lilting the light-hearted lay : 
Little recked we what was coming 
Us to part ere break of day : 
Some in beds sore wounded lying, 
Some in snow-wreaths frozen stiff, 
Through the woods the remnant flying, 
In the madness of their grief.” 
And so on; to which treatment, of 
course, we have nothing to object; ° 
but this is certainly one of the cases 
in which, according to the doctrine of 
Wordsworth, the plainest prose is the 
best poetry ; a case in which decora- 
tion may diminish but certainly never 
can heighten the effect of the pathetic 
iteration of the simple volkslied—al- 
ways, of course, with its native music, 
which belongs as necessarily to the 
volkslied as the wings to a bird. 

In war-songs, though a _ warlike 
race, the Highlanders do not seem to 
be so rich as the Germans; but in 
that best department of military song 
which clusters round the feats of a 
romantic adventurer, they beat not 
only the Germans, but all military 
poetry whatever. We need scarcely 
say that we refer here to the Jacobite 
songs, some of the most popular of 
which no doubt were composed by 
Lowlanders in the Scottish language ; 
but Lowlanders, it must never be for- 
gotten, singing under a stirring Celtic 

3 The Killin Collection of Gaelie Songs. By 
Charles Stewart, Tigh-’nduin, Killin. Edin- 
burgh, 1884. 












inspiration, and not a few of them 
with a strong infusion of Highland 
blood in their veins. The Jacobite 
songs in fact, whether in Scotch or 
Gaelic, must be regarded historically, 
as the very blossom and crown of the 
poetry of the Scottish Highlanders ; 
and they will continue to inspire all 
the generations of British subjects, as 
long as the British monarchy lasts, 
with that feeling of loyalty and devo- 
tion to the majesty of the throne 
which is our great safeguard against 






























































































































































































































e the violence of rival factions and the 
n horrors of a possible revolution. One 
S of the most popular of the Jacobite 
p- war-songs, and which has achieved a 
ir wide currency in the Lowlands by a 
comical adaptation,’ is known in the 
Highlands by the familiar words of 
the chorus, Gabhaidh sinn an rathad 
mor— We will take the good old way” 
—of which a spirited translation was 
made by the Reverend Dr. Alexander 
Stewart, of Nether Lochaber, a gentle- 
ng, eT, © & 
man well known for his lively and 
F graphic contributions to an influential 
>i northern journal. The song appears 
os in Logan’s collection, and is as 
— follows -— 
2 ot 
the — _ . , 
wn WE WILL TAKE THE GOOD OLD 
ver " 
otte ** Let MacIntyres say what they may, 
—al- Let MacIntyres say what they may, 
1sIC, We'll take and keep the good old way, 
the Let them say their will O! 
; CHORUS 
‘like “‘ We will take the good old way, 
m to We will take the good old way, 
t in We'll take and keep the good old way, - 
song Let them say their will O! 
of a IL. 
/ not ‘“* Up the steep and heathery ben, 
itary Down the bonny winding glen, 
reely We march, a band of loyal men, 
hie Let them say their will 0! 
0b1 We will take, &c. 
ar of 
d by IIT. 
uage ; ** We will march adoun Glencoe, 
for- We will march adoun Glencoe, 
= By the Ferry we will g 
‘ Itic vy € erry we Wi £0, 
Celti Let them say their will 0! 
ys. BY We will take, &e. 
 Edin- 











1 In the well-known Kafoosleum. 
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IV. 
** To Glengarry and Lochiel, 
Loyal hearts with arms of steel, 
These will back you in the field, 
Let them say their will O! 
We will take, &e. 
v. 

** Cluny will come down the brae, 
Keppoch bold will lead the way, 
Toss thine antlers, Cabar Feigh, 
Let them say their will 0! 

We will take, &e. 
VI. 

** Forward, sons of bold Rob Roy, 
Stewarts—conflict is your joy, 
We'll stand together, pour le Roy, 
Let them say their will 0! 

We will take, ke.” 

This has the genuine ring of a 
marching song made on the march, 
like the celebrated German song of 
Bliicher’s March, struck out by Maurice 
Arndt from the glowing materials of 
the Liberation War. In this import- 
ant respect both the Gaelic and 
the German song have the advantage 
over Scots wha hae, inspired no doubt 
by the field of Bannockburn, but which 
had nothing to do with the actual 
fight. 

Among the devotees to the dash- 
ing plunge of the unfortunate young 
Stuart, the mere impassioned sex 
were naturally in the van; and of 
this tendency we may take the fol- 
lowing effusion as a fair specimen :— 


TO PRINCE CHARLIE. 
I, 
** Thou gallant young prince with thy foot on 
the heather, 
Where the brave ones that serve thee are 
gathered together, 
My heart is with thee, and I’d follow thee 
fairly, 
Through Glencoe, and Strath Fillan thou 
bonnie Prince Charlie ! 
Hillirin ho so ho bha hi! 
*’S na hillirin ho so ho bha hi, 
Na hillirin ho so, ho bha hd’, 
Soon was our joy turned to sorrow for 
Charlie! 
Il. 


**T’d go with thee late, I’d march with thee 


early, 
crags, woods, and mountains, thou 
bonnie Prince Charlie ; 
Where the claymores were flashing to wel- 
come thee rarely, 
And the big heart of Scotland was beating 
for Charlie ! 


O’er 


x 3 
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Ill. 
** Cub of the lion, thou gallant young Charlie, 
Not with yesterday’s love, I loved thee so 
dearly ; 
No duke, and no earl could have won me 
so fairly, 
But now it were well I had never seen 


Charlie ! 
IV. 
** As he stood in the glen, that brave young 
fellow, 


While streamed o’er his neck his locks so 


yellow, 
Like the call of the cuckoo in May month 
early 
Was the voice to me of bonnie Prince 
Charlie ! 
¥. 
‘* Sweet was thy kiss like French wine glow- 
ing, 
Thy cheeks like bright berry on mountain 
growing, 
Thy full: blue eye with eye-brows arched 
rarely, 
Who could behold and not follow Prince 
Charlie ? 
VI. 
**O son of King Jamie, royal Charlie, 
Up hill and down dale they are hunting thee 
rarely ; 
With shout and halloo, but my eyes late 
and early 
Are dimmed with the tears that are flowing 
for Charlie ! 
Vil. 
‘*They killed my father, and my twe 
brothers, 
They harried the land that was my 
mother’s, 
They crushed my kin, and they ruined us 
fairly, 
But less were my woe, if ’twere well with 
my Charlie!’ ? 


That the kisses here ailuded to were 
genuine, and no doubt much more 
warm than any cold French claret could 
be, we are not left to conclude merely 
from the realism which belongs to all 
Gaelic poetry; for history records of 
one lady at least that she had the 
honour of receiving a sounding salute 
from Charlie in the following fashion. 
On his march from Perth to Edinburgh, 
the Prince halted shortly at Doune, 


1 From Sar Obair nan Bard Gaidheal. By 
John Mackenzie, 5th Edition. Edinburgh, 1882. 
This admirable collection we owe to the pious 
devotion of an honest Highlander, whose 
monument the tourist looks down upon from 
the conveyance that carries him from the steam- 
boat to the New Inn at Gairloch. 





near Stirling, where he was hospitably 
entertained by Mr. Edmonston of Cam- 
bus. On arrival he stopped before the 
house, and drank a glass of wine to 
the health of all the fair ladies present. 
The Misses Edmonston, daughters to 
the host, performed the function of 
servitors to his highness; and after 
finishing their ministerial duty grace- 
fully, begged in respectful terms the 
honour of kissing the royal hand. This 
request of course was granted, and in 
the most gracious manner possible. 
But it was not to end-here. Along 
with the daughters of the house, a 
Miss Clementina Edmonston, their 
cousin, who had taken part in the 
ministrations, was suddenly seized with 
the inspiration that it would be a much 
more satisfactory thing to kiss the 
prince’s lips; so trusting to nature, 
and altogether regardless of propriety, 
she requested leave to “ pree his 
Royal Highness’ mou.’”’ Charles, whose 
education in France had been, of course, 
sadly neglected, did not understand 
Scotch ; but the moment the request 
was made intelligible to him by an 
interpreter, he, without the slightest 
hesitation, took the loyal damsel kindly 
in his arms, and kissed her so empha- 
tically that she blushed from ear to 
ear, and from neck to crown like a 
rose on fire. What the other ladies 
felt, who from a stupid modesty had 
contented themselves with a formal 
osculation of the hand, the historian 
does not say, but it may be easily 
conceived.” 

This kissing exploit is really very 
romantic; perhaps next to Flora 
Macdonald’s services in Skye the most 
romantic incident in that romantic 
rising. But romance is better in a 
novel than in history; and sentiment 
which can create a poem may help, but 
can never maintain, a war, and is 
always perilous when it aspires to 
dictate a policy. The brilliant romance 
of the ’45 was not long of achieving 
its natural consummation in bloody 
tragedy ; and the momentary shout of 
triumph was turned into long years of 
lamentation and wail. The following 

2 Chambers’s Rebellion of the ’45, chap. viii. 
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song, which comes immediately next in 
Mackenzie’s collection, may serve as a 
terrible lesson to all time how much 
innocent blood a gallant young prince 
may cause to flow when he hastily stirs 
the flame of a crude insurrection ; not 
to mention the unavoidable sequence 
in the historical chain—that every 
rebellion when unsuccessful can end 
only in nailing down the fetters of the 
suffering party with greater firmness 
and sharper pangs. This pathetic 
lament—in Gaelic Cumha, a depart- 
ment in which the bagpipe is pre- 
eminent—arose out of an incident in 
the fatal battle of Culloden, which we 
cannot do better than state in the 
patriotic editor’s own words : 


‘Christiana Fergusson was a native of the 
parish of Contin, Ross-shire, where her father 
was a blacksmith, chiefly employed in making 
dirks, and other implements of war. She was 
married to a brave man of the name of Chis- 
holm, a native of Strathglass (a near kinsman 
of the chief of that name). On the memorable 
day of Culloden, William was flag-bearer, or 
banner-man of the clan, and the task of pre- 
serving the bratach choimheach from the dis- 
grace of being struck down, could not have 
fallen into better hands. He fought long and 
manfully ; and even after the rout became 
general, he rallied and led his clansmen again 
and again to the charge, but in vain. A body 
of the Chisholms ultimately sought shelter in 
a barn, which was soon surrounded by hund- 
reds of the red coats, who panted for blood. 
At this awful conjuncture, William literally 
cut his way through the government forces. 
He then stood in the barn door, and with his 
trusty blade high raised, and in proud defiance 
guarded the place. In vain did their spears 
and bayonets aim their thrusts at his fearless 
heart ; he hewed down all who came within 
reach of his sword, and kept a semi-circle of 
eight feet clear for himself in the teeth of his. 
desperate enemies. At length he was shot by 
some Englishmen who climbed up to the top 
of the barn from behind, where he fell as a 
hero would wish to fall, with seven bullets 
lodged in his body. His wife forthwith com- 
posed the following beautiful and heart-touch- 
ing lament, which is altogether worthy of a 
high-hearted and affectionate woman :— 


‘ 
***O Charlie, brave young Stuart, 
From thee came my heart’s sore bleeding ! 
All my best, my all I gave thee 
In the battle for thy speeding. 
Not for sheep, and not for cattle, 
Now I give my tears not sparely ; 
Who was all the world to me, 
Him I gave to die for Charlie. 


IL. 


*** Who will draw the sword for Charlie ? 
Who will fill his chair to-morrow ? 
Little cares me now to ask, 

Pining here in widowed sorrow. 

And yet, and yet, I may not blame thee, 
Though by thee I’m ruined fairly, 
Though by thee my lord lies bleeding, 
Thou art still my king, my Charlie ! 


II. 


***Oh, but thou wert tall and comely, 
From, top to toe equipped completely, 
Never swan more stately fair, 

Never honey flowed more sweetly 
Than thy kisses ; with thy brown locks 
Down thy neck so richly flowing ; 
Thou didst draw all eyes, the honour 
Of thy manly beauty showing. 

IV. 

*** Broad thy shoulders ; and thy waist 
Nicely shaped for supple beauty ; 

Not a prentice hand was his 
Who did for thee the tailor’s duty. 
Who for thee would trim the trews, 
He must cut the cloth not scanty ; 
No light work to fit short hose, 
To thy stout legs with step so jaunty. 
Si 

***Thou didst lay the finny people 
Glancing on the river’s border ; 
Lightly, lightly on the heather 
Trod thy foot with gun in order. 

When the deer were on the hill, 

No man rated thy delaying ; 

Sweetest music to my ears 

Were thy hounds when they were baying. 
Vi. 

‘* «When the social cup was circling 

Thou wert ever stout and able ; 
Thou didst stand and pay thy scot 
When all weak brains were ‘neath the table ; 
Never o’er the foamin’ ale 
Didst thou teach thy wits to maunder, 
Never gave thy foot loose rein 
From thy faithful wife to wander. 
VII. 

** *O waly waly woe, my. sorrow, 
Would the truth might be a lie now! 
Far from me be mirth and joy 
When thou in death dost lowly lie now ! 
Who will show another like thee, 
Brain and brawn well joined together ! 
No red blood from veins more loyal 
At Culloden stained the heather. 

VIII. 

** *Many a silken-vested lady, 
Titled dames, and dainty misses, 
Envied me the right to claim, 
As a wife may claim, thy kisses. 
All the wealth of Guinea mines 
Might not make me to disclaim thee ; 
I'd sooner break all God’s commands 
Than say amen to who should blame the 
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* *Woe’s me, woe that I must drag 
Days and nights in groans and moaning ; 
Weary, weary, wakeful nights, 
With no hope for thy returning. 
Nevermore shall fife or fiddle 
Rouse my love where he is slee ping, 
Never more his dear voice whisper 
Kindly words to stay my weeping. 


X. 
‘When he left me I was hoping— 
Hoping nightly, hoping daily— 
He would come back from the battk 
With his banner floating gaily. 
But the time is past for hoping ; 
I shall see thee never, never ; 
"Neath the turf my hopes I bury 
With my dear heart’s love for ever. 


XI. 

‘There's many a widow weeping sore 
From Trotternish to Sleat in Skye now ; 
But never widow wept a lord 
So worthy of hot tears as I now. 

When he was here how bright my life, 
How dim, how dark, with him departed. 
No sorriest wight would envy me 

In Skye this day so dreary-hearted !’” 


We now turn to love songs of which, 


of course, as in all popular poetry, 
the name is legion ; but we have only 
room for two, one with that touch of 
sadness in it, which love in the absence 
of the beloved one can never be with- 


out, and the other where love lies 
bleeding in the tragic style to which 
only the breath of prayer and the 
voice of sweet song can bring allevia- 
tion. 


GED THA MI GUN CHRODH GUN 
AIGHEAN. 


CHORUS. 

** Though I have nor sheep nor oxen, 
Scant my goods, and few my chattels, 
Yet with me to fight lifé’s battles 
J may get a braw young man! 


‘ Sailor brave that ploughs the ocean, 
When the boisterous blast is beating, 
Bear my blessing, give my greeting 
To my curly-he aded boy ! 


Weary-footed wight that travels 
Through the pass, and o’er the mountain, 
Tell the boy that I lie counting 

Weary hours, alone, alone! 


Not the proudest laird in Suineart 
Showed more gallant than my laddie ; 
I could sleep beneath his plaidie 


Warm through coldest winter night. 


Scottish Highlanders. 


** Though the sheep that crop sweet cloves 
Jn my meadows are not many ; 
I can boast a dower like any 
Richest heiress in the land. 


** When thou comest from thy roaming, 
I’ve a smile to yreet thee brightly, 
I can a weave a plaid that tightly 
Wraps my handsome soldier boy. 


* Have not I good cause for weeping ! 
Sitting in a lonely chamber ; 
With him sitting last December, 
Now with my lean self alone ! 


Have not I good cause for smarting 
For my curly-headed soldier ? 

For the red coat on his shoulder 
Bore the thorn that made me bleed ! 


They have marched him to Jamaica, 
Me they leave my lone watch keeping 
O’er my spindle, weeping, weeping 
Vainly for my soldier boy.’ ””? 


The tragic nature of the next 
ballad demands for full appreciation 
the following recital of the facts, out 
of which, as a blood-red blossom, it 
grew. 


“This beautiful song was composed by a 
Highland oflicer, who had served under King 
William on the the Continent after the 
revolution. He was the son of a respectable 
tenant in the highlands of Perthshire, and 
while a youth cherished a desperate passion 
for a beautiful young lady, the daughter of a 
neighbouring propric tor. Their love was 
mutual, but such was the disparity in their 
circumstances that the obstacles to their union 
were regarded, even by themselves, as insuper- 
able. To mend matters the gallant young High- 
lander enlisted, and being a brave soldier, and 
a young man of excellent conduct, was promoted 
to the rank of an officer. After several years’ 
absence he came home to see his old friends, 
and to try whether his newly-acquired status 
might not remove the former objections to the 
union. The lady was still single, and hei 
beauty was the theme of universal admiration. 
Othello-like, the young officer told her of 
‘hairbreadth ‘scapes by land and flood,’ and 
so enraptured the lady that she readily agreed 
to elope with him. 

** Having matured their arrangements they 
fled on a Saturday night, probably under the 


1From The Gaelic Songster, Glasgow, 
1879, p. 167, music in the Celtie Lyre, part i.—, 
Messrs. Lachlan and Stewart, 1883—a 
publication which puts the most popular 
Gaelic songs, English and Gaelic, within the 
reach of everybody, and deserves to be en- 
couraged. By the same publisher, in the 
same style, Songs of the Gael ; also for schools 
with the sol fa notation—Orain agus LIainn 
Gaidheluch, by Roddie and Macbean. 
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belief that the non-appearance of the young 
lady at her father’s table on a Sabbath morning 
would excite no surmises in the hurry of going 
to church. She, indeed, had complained to 
her father of slight headache when she retired 
to rest, and instructed her maid to say next 
morning that she was better, but not dis- 
posed to appear at the breakfast table. Not 
satisfied with the servant’s prevarication, who 
was cognisant of the elopement, the father 
hurried to his daughter’s room, and not find- 
ing here there, he forcibly elicited the facts 
from the maid. He immediately assembled his 
men, and pursued the fugitive lovers with all 
speed. After many miles’ pursuit he overtook 
them in a solitary glen, where ‘they had sat 
down to rest. The lover, although he had no 
one to support him, was determined not to 
yield up his mistress, and being well armed, 
and an excellent gladiator, he prepared to 
resent any attack made on him. When the 
pursuers came up, and while he was defending 
himself with his sword—which was a very 
heavy one—and loaded with what is called a 
steelapple, she ran for protection behind him. 
In preparing to give a deadly stroke the point 
of the weapon accidentally struck the lady so 
violent a blow that she fell down and expired 
at his feet. Upon this he surrendered himself, 
saying that he did not wish to live, his earthly 
treasure being gone. He was carried te prison, 
where he composed the song, a few days before 
his execution. 


**MALI BHEAG OG. 
“Oh, look with eyes of weeping 
On me, my bonnie May, 
Whom thy harsh friends are keeping 
In bonds for thee, this day ; 
Oh, thou smooth-eye-browed maiden, 
Thy mouth with kisses laden, 
Ne’er dropt a word to harm me, 
My bonnie young May. 


**On Sunday in the glen there, 
My bonnie young May! 
I talked beneath the Ben there 
- To thee, my bonnie May. 
I lifted up my eyes there, 
And saw with dread surprise there 
A troop of armed horsemen 
In clattering array. 


** ©] started up confounded, 

My bonnie young May ! 

To see myself surrounded 
By foes in stern array. 

Oh, would my nerveless arm then, 
Had dropt with palsied harm then, 

defore that blind-stroke smote thee, 
My bonnie young May ! 


*** Oh, fairer than the fairest 
Flower in garden gay, 
Than rose or lily rarest 
Wert thou, my bonnie May! 
Like sunlight in the morning 
The soft green slopes adorning, 
Thy light of love streamed o’erjme, 
My bonnie young May ! 


** * And I was thine for ever, 
From that bright hour, my May, 
From thy love parted never, 
My bonnie young May. 
Thy locks in gold were flowing, 
Thy cheeks like rowans glowing, 
Thy bright eyes’ queenly survey, 
Thy speech with gentle sway. 
With-thy sweet love I’d wander, 
My world’s joy, my May, 
To far sun-rise, or yonder 
Behind the westering ray. 
No deer o'er height and hollow 
My flying track might follow, 
If thou wert ever with me, 
My’*own true love, my May! 
Oh! cruelly they used thee, 
Thy friends, my bonnie May, 
My true love who refused thee, 
My heart of hearts, my May! 
Oh, had their pridé been wise then, 
My honest worth to prize then, 
Sore doom had not been mine now 
For love of thee, my May! 
.And if to draw live breath here 
Stern law might grant to-day, 
Life were a living death here, 
Without thy love, my May. 
Oh! better far above there, 
Upon thy face of love there 
To look, and clean forget there 
The wound that harmed my May!’ ”? 


The Highlanders of the far west, 
as inhabiting either islands or long 
narrow stretches of land, with a 
tongue of salt water on both sides, 
naturally move about as much on the 
sea as on the dry land ; and boat songs 
accordingly will come in for a promi- 
nent place in their amphibious life. 
The favourite song, Bhir a Bhata, or 
“The Boatman ’’—has to do with the 
sea no doubt, but is rather a love 
song than a sailor's song. It will be 
found in all the collections. The 
iorram, or boat song proper, is a 
stirring composition in a light dactylic 
or proceleusmatic metre, where the 
plash of the oar and the hiss of the 
waves are distinctly heard, respondent 
to the clear call of the lusty-throated 
rowers. In the Killin Collection will 
be found a spirited lay of this kind, 
composed by that masculine and manly 
Celt, the late Dr. John Macleod, of 
Morven ; for injthose remote parts of 

1 Mackenzie, p. 367. The music, with a 
different translation, in Miss Pattison’s Col- 
lection. 
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the Highlands the minister is not 
seldom as good at boating as at preach- 
ing; he cannot visit his parish 
without crossing some two or three 
distinct waters in a day, and in doing 
so, not seldom having to encounter a 
stiff blast from the south-west, as 
hard to deal with as the gainsaying of 
sturdy sinners when Gospel truth is 
flung broadly in their face. Such a 
life is the best possible school of 
physicaland moral manhood. Long may 
it survive! Here follows the song, in 
which the reader will observe that the 
patriotic writer has chosen to use the 
Celtic assonance, which serves the 
Highlander for rhyme—a _ character- 
istic feature, no doubt, which has its 
value ; but for popular purposes in the 
Lowlands, at least, the habit of the 
popular ear ought to be consulted ; and 
in lyric poetry, where blank verse is 
not tolerated, the English ear does not 
willingly reconcile itself to the abro- 
gation of rhyme. 


“HO RO, CLANSMEN!” 


* Send the biorlinn on careering, 
Cheerily, and all together, 
Ho ro, clansmen ! 
A long, strong pull together, 
Io ro, clansmen ! 


** Bend your oars and send her foaming 


O’er the dashing, swelling billows, 
Ho ro, &c. 


** Give her way and show her wake, 
*Mid showering spray and curling eddies, 
Ho ro, &e. 


‘* Through the eddying tide we'll guide her, 
Round each isle and breezy headland, 
Ho ro, &c. 


‘* O’er the wave we'll send her bounding 
As the staghound bounds o’er the heather, 
Ho ro, &e. 


‘* See the diver as he eyes her 
Dips with wonder under water, 
Ho ro, &e. 


** The gannet high in midway sky 
Triumphs wildly as we’re passing, 
Ho ro, &e. 


‘* The sportive sunbeams gleam around her 
As she bounds through shining waters, 
Ho ro, &e. 


‘** Clansmen, cheer! the wind is veering 
“ Soon she'll tear and clear the billows, 
Ho ro, &e. 
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‘* Soon the flowing breeze will blow, 
We'll show the snowy canvas on her, 
Ho ro, &e. 
** Wafted by the breeze of morn 
We'll quaff the joyous horn together, 
Ho ro, &e. 
** Another cheer! our isle appears, 
Our biorlinn bears her on the faster, 
Ho ro, &e. 


** Ahead she goes! our biorlinn knows 
What eyes on shore are gazing on her, 
Ho ro, clansmen ! 


** Ahead she goes! the land she knows, 
She holds the shore, she holds it bravely, 
Ho ro, clansmen ! 
Stoutly did we pull together, 
My brave clansmen !” 


We conclude with what has to do 
with a boat in a very different style 
from this spirited boat-song : we mean 
the boat which accompanies the poor 
crofter to the emigrant ship, that dark- 
sailed ship of which such a pathetic 
tale is told by the father of that large- 
hearted and large-limbed bishop of the 
Morven glens whom we have just 
quoted. All emigration, of course, 
even with the most favourable pro- 
spects and kindly accompaniments, 
cannot be without sorrow—must be 
with a sore wrench generally to every 
well-constituted mind ; but to the High- 
landers it is doubly sad, dear to him as 
his native hills are, by their picturesque 
shows, and breezy virtues, and con- 
secrated by the loyal memories and 
kindly feelings of the clan system, not 
even now extinguished by the march 
of a heartless commercial spirit and a 
cold doctrinaire economy into the 
inmost refuges of the pious cotter. It 
is a common remark that the beauties 
of mountain scenery and their power 
over the imagination do not affect 
the mountaineers who are born and 
bred in their midst, whom custom 
has dulled to the sight. But with 
the Highlanders assuredly it is not 
so. They not only love their country 
with all the affection of children to 
a good mother, but they admire its 


1 Reminiscences of a Highland Parish, by 
Dr. Norman Macleod. ‘Translated from 
Caraidh nan Gaidhel. Second part, Long mhor 
nan Eilthireach. 
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beauties with the eye of a lover, and 
describe its characteristic features 
with the touch of an artist. There 
is no finer landscape painting in 
any language than in Duncan Ban’s 
famous poem of ‘ Ben-Doran,” quoted 
in the book on “ Deer-Stalking” re- 
ferred to below;! and, though the 
poetical painting of Nature simply as 
Nature, of which we have such a clas- 
sical specimen in Tennyson’s “ Brook,” 
does not belong to the genius of purely 
pepular poetry, in all the Highland 
songs, as in the best of Burns’s, it is 
impossible to tear away the incident 
and the emotion from its natural sur- 
roundings. In the following song we 
have an emigrant, rising with the 
first streak of day, and brushing the 
freshness of the early dew in order to 
climb for the Jast time the lofty Ben 
which flung arms of majestic shelter 
around the home of his infancy :— 


GUR MOCH RINN MI DUSGADH. 


‘* Twas early I rose on a fresh morn of May, 
To climb all alone the steep face of the 
brae ; 
The sun had gone forth on his march 
through the blue, 
And the light waving birches were dripping 
with dew. 


‘**O sweet was the sound as I paced up the 

hill, 

Of the bright-bubbling well and the clear- 
tinkling rill ; 

Where the dew-laden roses were glistening 
bright, 

And the white vapours rose in the fresh 
morning light. 


‘*The copse-wood was thrilled with sweet 
warbling, and high 
The lark on proud wing poured his hymn to 
the sky ; 
The cattle were lowing to welcome the day, 
And echo replied from the crag on the 
brae. 


‘*O fair is the rich leafy dress of the Ben, 
And sweet is the breath of green growth 
from the glen ; 
But the glory of growth shines in vain from 
the brae 
On yA heart that is clouded with sorrow to- 
day! 





1 A Handbook on Deer-Stalking, by Alexander 
Macrae. Edinburgh, 1880. 
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‘* But why am I sad, when all Nature is 

gay ! 

I will say the true thing, though it grieves 
me to say— 

Nevermore, nevermore shall I climb the 
grey Ben, 

Nor w = Po in joy through the green-wind- 
ing glen. 


** No glen in the world so lovely you'll find, 
So snug and so safe from the biting north 
wind : 
In the gloom of the winter no tempests may 
roar 
Through the green- -sheltered glen I shall 
see never more ! 


** But vainly I linger, complaining is vain ; 
No charm hath my rhyme to bring balm to 
my pain : 
I see the sail spread of the boat on the shore 
That bears me far hence to return never 
more. . 


*‘ This last look I give to the Ben and the 
The rod gaping pass, and the lone-winding 
beset my blessing, thou bonnie green 
Nore a never more to behold thee 

again !” 


We have no space, and indeed little 
inclination, to pursue this so sadly 
characteristic field of the popular 
poetry of the Celt’s into its harrowing 
details. A Farewell to My Country, 
by a Highland emigrant, in a much 
more extended form and with greater 
breadth of handling, will be found, 
by those who care to seek it, in 
the work quoted below.* The prin- 
ciple that ought to guide a High- 
land landlord in regard to these sor- 
rowful incidents of his property is 
pretty plain—ever to esteem the care 
of his people his first duty, and never 
to part with them, unless when he 
feels assured that it is as much for 
their good as for his own that the 
wrench should be made; never to sacri- 
fice them for his mere personal in- 
dulgence, to gratify the cupidity of a 
Lowland adventurer, the ease of a 
perfunctory factor, the fancy of a 
doctrinaire economist, or the anti- 
social mania of a professional deer- 
stalker. 


2 Language and Literature of the Highlands, 
p. 300. Edinburgh, 1876. 





A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL HISTORY! 


THE Radical party, understanding by 
that name the successive groups of 
men who have striven for more than 
two centuries to establish the principle 
of popular self-government in opposi- 
tion to the principle of royal prero- 
gative and aristocratic authority, has 
not hitherto received special atten- 
tion from historians. Scattered re- 
ferences appear here and there in our 
historical narratives; these are fre- 
quently, perhaps usually, hostile, for 
the writers of English history—those, 
at least, who have commanded the 
larger share of public appreciation— 
have been strongly tinged with parti- 
zanship, or have permitted themselves 
to be swayed by prepossessions in 
favour of one or the other of the 
great political parties. Taking them 
as types of their class, Macaulay and 
Alison, as political historians, are so 
distinctly Whig and Tory as to pre- 
clude all chance of the Radicals re 
ceiving fair treatment at their hands. 
Nor do the earlier philosophical his- 
torians redress the omission ; for ex- 
ample, Sir James Mackintosh is Whig 
to the backbone. In later days, some 
attempt has been made to do justice to 
the Radicals by Miss Martineau, Mr. 
Buckle, and Mr. Lecky, while our best 
* popular ” history, that of Mr. Charles 
Knight, brings out with picturesque 
force the gradual development of 
Radical aims and the movements of 
advanced politicians, though without 
endeavouring to discriminate either, 
with clearness, from the general course 
of the narrative of events. It is the 
same with the diarists and the memoir 
writers. With the exception of Bam- 
ford’s Life of a Radical and Mr. Thomas 
Cooper’s Memoirs of a Chartist, which 
deal with the stronger and humbler 

1 Th History of the Radical Party in Parlia- 


$y William Harris. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 1885. Pp. 510, 8vo. 


ment, 


phases of political strife, external to 
Parliament, there are no traces of 
Radical sympathies in the range of 
autobiography ; and we can hardly 
regard Duncombe’s Memoirs as afford- 
ing a broad and connected view of 
the action of Radicals in Parliament. 
Mr. Villiers’s Free Trade Speeches (in 
the chapter prefixed to them), and Mr. 
Morley’s Life of Richard Cobden, deal 
incidentally with particular phases of 
Radical efforts at reform within the 
limits imposed by Parliamentary 
forms; but neither of these works 
professes to describe the history of the 
Radicals as a party. For such a book 
as that now under notice there was 
therefore a distinct place; it fills a 
void in English political history, and 


for the first time brings into one view 
the rise, progress, aims, and personality 
of the Radicals as a party in Parlia- 


ment, traces their in‘luence upon 
statesmen, and records their successes 
in legislation. While the author of 
the’ book has thus a clearly-defined 
work before him, he is by sympathy 
ani by political training well fitted to 
undertake it. That much-abused and 
greatly misunderstood organization, 
known popularly as “the Caucus,” 
may be accepted as the visible mani- 
festation of Radicalism. It rests upon 
and embodies the Radical principle of 
self-government by direct popular re- 
presentation. The Caucus, indeed, 
as Liberals know it, is nothing more 
nor less than the union of persons 
of one way of thinking, in each con- 
stituency, in a representative organi- 
sation, freely and openly chosen, ad- 
ministered by elected officers, and 
charged with the business of deciding 
who shall stand as candidates for the 
party, and with the consideration of 
broad principles, towards the mainte- 
nance of which party organisation 
shall be directed. Now Mr. Harris 
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is the author of the Caucus. The 
system had its origin in Birmingham, 
and was primarily designed for the 
organisation of the Liberal party in 
Birmingham. Before the method of 
choosing candidates by a representa- 
tive assembly was adopted, the choice 
was either, so to speak, accidental, or 
was effected by a small number of in- 
fluential politicians. Mr. Harris’s 
method changed this system into one 
which afforded the great body of the 
electors, middle class and artisans act- 
ing together, the means of transacting 
their own political affairs, by common 
consultation, finally decided by a ma- 
jority of votes; and thus Radicalism 
was organised and regulated in action. 
Other towns followed the example of 
Birmingham, county districts adopted 
the new method, and finally—in their 
own way, but with large modifications 
favouring central guidance—the Con- 
servatives imitated the Liberal method ; 
so that now, in some form or other, we 
have a representative system esta- 
blished as the general rule of political 
party organisations. Out of the local 
representative councils arose the great 
union of Liberal organisations in the 
National Liberal Federation, and this 
also, in its origin, was the work of 
Mr. Harris. It is proper to mention 
these facts, because the statement of 
them does justice to a thoughtful and 
far-seeing politician, who, though not 
in Parliament, has exercised a wider 
and deeper influence than many per- 
sons who have been conspicuous in the 
Legislature ; and also as indicating that 
the author of the History of the Radical 
Party does not approach his task with- 
out special qualifications, by training, 
by experience, and by sympathy, for 
the discharge of it. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the book has been written in a 
merely partisan spirit. Mr. Harris is 
a Radical, beyond all question ; but 
he has now aimed, and with success, 
at being not so much the apologist as 
the historian of the Radical party; 
and in the prosecution of this design 
he has, in a true philosophical spirit, 


dealt candidly and fairly with Whigs 
and Tories as well as with Radicals. 
There is no misrepresentation in the 
pages of his volume; no distortion or 
suppression of facts; no painting one 
side as wholly black and the other as 
entirely white. The motives, the aims. 
and the policy of all parties, and of 
the chief leaders of all parties, are 
taken into just account; full allow- 
ance is made for the changing circum- 
stances of the times described; and 
the differences of principle which have 
guided and modified the action of poli- 
tical parties are stated, both generally 
and in regard to particular occasions, 
in such a manner as to give no cause 
for complaint of unfairness. Perhaps 
no better illustration could be cited 
of the temper in which the author 
deals with these matters than the fol- 
lowing quotation, descriptive of the 
animating principles of parties at the 
time of the war of American Inde- 
pendence, the period at which the 
Radicals first made their appearance 
as a distinct party :— 


‘There was an abstraction, called the 
nation, which was separated in the minds of 
the rulers from the people of whom it con- 
sisted, and tended more and more to mean the 
particular classes who, by birth or wealth, by 
aristocratic connections or court influence, 
were brought into immediate contact with the 
Government. The men in office then could 
aim at advantages to the nation, in the way of 
military glory, territorial additions, or inter- 
national influence, without counting the cost 
in loss, and want, and misery, to the people 
who paid the taxes and filled the armies. To 
the same officials, the security of the nation 
meant the stability of the existing form of 
government, and any extension of mn pod 
power seemed to threaten revolution and na- 
tional disaster. Therefore, in order to pre- 
serve the nation, the people were to be kept in 
subjection, and even in ignorance ; aud met 
so unlike in character and ability as Windham 
and Eldon combined to resist and defeat the 
first attempt to establish by law a system of 
popular education. This, it may be said, was 
the Tory idea of national policy. In its best 
aspect, it may be stated as the government of 
the people for the nation, by prerogative. Tht 
Whig view was different in theory, but not so 
much unlike in practice. It recognised, in- 
deed, the happiness and welfare of the people 
as the direct objects at which governments 
should aim, but it refused to give to the people 
any active share in the work of their own im- 
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provement and progress. Whilst, therefore, 
it often appealed successfully to outbursts 
of public opinion on behalf of particular 
measures, it refused to place any permanent 
constitutional power in the hands of the people. 
The Whig theory was the government of the 
people, for the people, by existing privileged 
classes ; that was, practically, by the aristo- 
cracy. We have now evidence of the more 
definite formation, within the bounds of what 
we call Liberalism, of a party, the individual 
members of which would have called them- 
selves Whigs, and are, some of them, still re- 
garded as characteristic leaders of that body ; 
but who aimed at objects, and would have 
adopted means, which were distinctly be- 
yond the Whig programme. Even now there 
was no conscious attempt to form a new party. 
The old lines were followed. The Radicals 
supported, and often were members of, Whig 
Cabinets, only they desired that the party 
should travel quicker and further in the direc- 
tion of democratic reform. Those who were 
most impressed with the evils which existed, 
the waste of the national resources, the corrup- 
tion and jobbery in all departments of the 
public service, the pressure of taxation, the 
reckless conduct of the war, the repression of 
all attempts to improve the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the people, were the most 
convinced that no essential change could be 
effected whilst the whole power of government 
remained in the hands of a limited class, to 
every member of which a share in the spoils 
of corruption seemed within reach.” 


This passage furnishes the key-note 
to the book. The writer limits him- 
self to a review and exposition of the 
movement and development of the 
Radical party in Parliament — not 
wholly omitting to take into account 
the occurrence of popular agitations, 
but subordinating these to the record 
of Parliamentary procedure, because, 
as he observes, “it is only in the 
legislature that direct and immediate 
influence can be exercised over the 
principles and policy of the Govern- 
ment. Until it can find expression 
there, no cause and no party can be 
said to be within the range of prac- 
tical politics, Any change forced 
upon the nation by powers extraneous 
to Parliament would, if possible at 
all, be revolution, and not reform.” 
Within the limit thus indicated, Mr. 
Harris has fully and effectively traced 
the growth and action of Radicalism 
as a Parliamentary force. He finds 

-the real origin of the Radical prin- 


ciple and that of government of the 
people for the people and by the peo- 
ple in the conflicts of the Civil War 
and in the Commonwealth ; he follows 
its development, often obscured yet 
never indistinguishable, through the 
Revolution of 1688, and the century 
which succeeded that event ; he recog- 
nises in the reign of George III. the 
period at which the opposite and 
irreconcilable principles of sovereign 
authority and popular right entered 
upon their final conflict ; and then by 
well-ordered degrees he recounts the 
varying fortunes of Radicalism in 
Ministries and Parliaments, from the 
death of Chatham down to the Reform 
Act of 1867—fortunes now distinctly 
advancing, now seemingly receding, 
making rapid progress at one period, 
and at another falling almost into 
abeyance, yet when closely examined, 
and regarded by the light of popular 
opinion, steadily becoming more defi- 
nite, increasingly powerful, and more 
strongly self-assertive, until estab- 
lished, in our own day, upon a basis 
too solid to be shaken, resting upon 
national conviction, and firm enough 
to sustain a still wider and nobler 
fabric of social advance, material 
progress, and popular freedom. On 
such a review of the past, the author 
founds an exposition of the duty of 
Radicals in the future, and with this 
a prediction of their success in so 
shaping legislation and conducting 
administration as to insure the sta- 
bility of national institutions, by 
establishing them upon the basis of 
ordered liberty. Speaking of the duty 
of the Radical party, as indicated by 
recent measures of reform, he says :— 


‘*For more than a century the way had 
been pointed out to all practical reforms by 
the advocacy of Radicals, before the indiffer- 
ence of Whigs and the opposition of Tories 
were overcome. Yet even after accepting the 
policy of the Radicals, it had been the custom 
of the governing classes to assume that outside 
of the narrow limits of their circle, the coun- 
try could not look for men to direct its action 
and carry on its government. Radicals might 
originate, but Whigs and Tories must adminis- 
ter. That assumption is to a great extent dis- 
pelled, and a practical equality is now admitted. 
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But in such a case equality can only exist on 
the condition that something more is possible. 
No party ean permanently maintain such a 
position in the government of a great country 
unless it can, on the necessity arising, under- 
take to govern alone. 

“This is a position which, especially since 
the passing of the Franchise Act of 1884, the 
Radical party will be justified in occupying. 
They have a definite policy, both in home and 
foreign affairs, they possess a number of skilled 
politicians and administrators, and all they 
want is that very steady cohesion which can 
be acquired only by the consciousness of power 
and the opportunity of effective action. It 
does not follow that this power of separate 
action need be exercised ; the demonstration 
that it exists may be sufficient for the purpose. 
The Liberal party always has been, and prob- 
ably always will be, composed of men differ- 
ing to some extent as to the rate of progress 
which should be made in the direction in which 
all desire to go. If it is no longer desirable 
that all its movements should be directed by 
the section which is least advanced, it does not 
follow that the counsels of men who call them- 
selves moderate should not be listened to. 
What is essential is that any Government which 
is constituted should be in accord with the 
opinions and wishes of the majority of the 
people. As this ground-root of representative 
institutions forms the very essente of Radi- 
calism, it is certain that Radicals ought to be 
prepared to give it effect by accepting the re- 
sponsibilities and exercising the powers of 
government.” 


It is impossible, within the space of 
this necessarily brief review, to do 
more than state the aims of the 
author, and to explain the principle 
by which he has been guided. To see 
see how the work is done, and how 
full of interest is the narrative, the 
reader must be referred to the volume 
itself. It is worth reading with care, 
and deserves to find a worthy place 
amongst our political histories, both 
as a stirring and encouraging record 
of effort, of sacrifice, of progress, and 
of ultimate success, and as an autho- 
rity on the events and incidents of 
Parliamentary labours for reform. As 
a literary performance it has con- 
spicuous merits—those of clearness, 
method, ease of diction, and occasion- 
ally (though the writer has steadily 
resisted the temptation to fine writing) 
picturesqueness and even brilliancy of 
description. Some of the sketches of 
statesmen and politicians of note are 


remarkably effective, and we meet 
with analyses of character which 
exhibit a marked faculty of observa- 
tion and insight. A study of Mr. 
Joseph Hume, a politician to whom 
justice has rarely been done, may be 
cited as a sample; and other illus- 
trations are afforded by similar 
sketches ‘naturally occurring in the 
course of the narrative, such as those 
of Fox and Pitt in the earlier sections, 
and of Sir William Molesworth, Mr. 
Grote, Colonel Perronet Thompson, 
and Mr. Fawcett in the later por- 
tion. While considerations of space 
forbid an attempt to recall by name 
the chief workers in the cause of 
reform, they forbid also a record of 
the measures aimed at by Radical 
reformers during the period covered 
by Mr. Harris’s History of the 
Radical Party—aims which included 
not alone the reform of the constitu- 
tion of Parliament, but the removal 
of restrictions and the enlargement of 
national, class, and individual freedom 
in everything which could be affected 
by legislation—the freedom of religion, 
of trade, of association for political or 
social objects, the liberties of the press, 
the promotion of education. The out- 
come of effort at amendment in these 
and kindred matters, and the strenu- 
ous and prolonged labours necessary 
to effect such reforms, are summed up 
with striking force in the following 
passage :— 


‘**During the comparatively short time in 
which the united Liberals have been in office 
since the Reform Act [of 1867] increased the 
Radical power, every department of national 
life—religious, social, commercial, industrial, 
and intellectual—has been invigorated and 
improved. The Irish Church has been dis- 
established. The churchyards of England 
have been made national instead of sectarian 
property. A system of national education has 

en created, and the national universities 
have been widened and popularised. The land 
laws of Ireland have been remodelled, by 
which the injustice of ages has been removed, 
and the foundation for national peace and 
unity has been laid. The laws affecting the 
combination of workmen have been changed, 
the relations between employers and employed 
have been placed upon fair and equitable terms, 
and protection has been given to the lives of 
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the men. The army has been made national 
by the abolition of purchase. The game laws 
have been amended ; and the law of landlord 
and tenant improved, by the recognition of 
the tenants’ rights in jthe improvement of 
their holdings. The protection of the ballot 
has been given to electors. Trade has been 
purified by the adoption of a sound bank- 
ruptey law. A nearer approach to absolute 
freedom of commerce has been secured, and 
the last remains of the old corn laws removed. 
There are, perhaps, none of these great works 
in which some defects may not be pointed out, 
which have been the result of a compromise, 
avowed or understood, between the two sec- 
tions of the Liberal party ; but in all of them 
is to be found the spirit of Radical policy, and 
the ability of Radical statesmanship.” 
While it is not possible for us to 
examine here the details of the reforms 
thus broadly sketched, there is one 
episode, little known in our political 
history, which deserves particular 
record. The curious and interesting 
fact is brought out by the author of 
the volume, that the latest measure 
of Parliamentary reform was anti- 
cipated in its essential features by 
a proposal made almost exactly a 
hundred years ago, and this not by an 
individual theorist, or by an organi- 
sation of obscure and uninfluential 
persons, but by an association which 
included a large number of peers and 
members of the House of Commons, 
of which Burke, Fox, and Sheridan 
were leading members, and with which 
the younger Pitt was practically in 
sympathy if not actually in agreement. 
This body was the memorable West- 
minster Committee of Correspondence, 
the name of which was at a later period 
changed for that of the Westminster 
Committee of Association. The origin 
of the Committee was notable. The 
sacrifices imposed by the war with the 
American colonies, the rapid addition 
to the national debt, the lavish outlay 
of the court, and the notorious cor- 
ruption of placemen, combined to 
arouse a strong feeling on behalf of 
economical reform, and, united with 
this, though subsidiary to it, there 
arose also a demand for Parliamentary 
reform. The close of the year 1779 
witnessed a remarkable manifestation 
of the national feeling. A great 
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meeting was held at York—a county 
meeting, described by Sir George 
Savile, when he presented its petition 
to the House of Commons, as repre- 
sentative of the intelligence and the 
property of the whole county. The 
Yorkshiremen demanded a redress of 
grievances: the kind of redress after 
wards set forth in Burke’s famous 
resolutions. The example of Yorkshire 
was quickly followed by other coun 
ties. In all twenty-five county meet- 
ings were held. They covered almost 
the whole of England. Middlesex and 
Surrey represented the home counties, 
the seat of the Legislature, and the 
depository of regal and administrative 
authority. Cumberland and Northum- 
berland spoke for the extreme north. 
Dorset, Somerset, and Devon gave 
expression to the views of the south 
Gloucester and Hereford stood for th: 
west ; Norfolk and Suffolk for the 
east; and Nottingham and Derby 
for the midlands, These names— 
selections from the list of protesting 
counties—show how the demand for 
reform extended over the kingdom. 
In each county which held its meeting 
a Committee was formed, to con- 
duct a general correspondence and to 
enforce a common opinion. In Feb 
ruary 1780, the City of Westminste: 
held a meeting for the same purpose. 
and established its Committee of cor- 
respondence. Many Whig noblemen 
and gentlemen, members of both 
Houses, joined it ; many others, more 
advanced than Whigs, associated 
themselves with it. In February 
1783, a complete list of the members 
was made out, and recorded in the 
minutes of the Committee. The list 
contained the names of sixteen peers 
and of fifty-one members of the House 
of Commons. From the beginning of 
the Committee in 1780 until its close 
in 1785 Fox was the chairman, and 
the minutes show that he presided at 
most of the meetings, and signed the 
record of the proceedings. These 
minutes, not until now known to be in 
existence, have been made available 
for Mr. Harris’s History of the Radizal 
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Party. They are in the possession of 
Mr. Timmins, a Birmingham collector 
of MSS. and other matters of literary 
and political interest, who by a fortu- 
nate purchase, rescued them from 
possible destruction. As a record of 
a most important chapter of political 
history, and as a direct memorial of 
Fox, and other statesmen associated 
with him, the minutes of the West- 
minster Committee might well find a 
secure resting-place in the national 
collection. 

We have to do, however, only with 
the light thrown by the Westminster 
minutes upon early efforts to promote 
Parliamentary reform. It has been 
mentioned that in the original scheme 
of the Corresponding Committees, the 
reform of Parliament, in the sense of 
establishing popular representation, 
held a subordinate position. By 
degrees the Westminster Committee 
seem to have perceived that such a 
reform was really the basis of all 
measures of progress ; that so long as 
the House of Commons failed ade- 
quately to represent the nation, there 
could be no hope of effectually con- 
trolling administrative abuses, of 
checking wasteful and profligate ex- 
penditure, of expelling corruption from 
high places, or of advancing popular 
freedom. Accordingly, in March 1783, 
the Committee passed a resolution 
which is thus recorded on its minutes : 
“ That by the resolution of the general 
meeting, directing this Committee to 
prepare a plan of an association on 
legal and constitutional grounds to 
support the laudable reform, and such 
other measures, as may conduce to 
restore the freedom of Parliament, 
this Committee conceive themselves 
bound to enter into the consideration 
of every question tending to establish 
the independency of Parliament on a 
solid and durable basis.” A Sub- 
Committee was therefore appointed to 
inquire into the state of the repre- 
sentation of the country, and to pre- 
pare a report upon it.. Sheridan was 
chairman of the Sub-Committee, and 
its report, presented on the 20th of 
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March, 1783, bears his signature. 
Mr. Harris condenses from the MS. 
minutes the substance of the report: 
“It defends annual Parliaments as 
constitutional, and as having been 
illegally altered; states that by the 
statute of 8 Henry VI. the Parlia- 
ment, then elected by the commonalty 
at large, passed an Act to disfrarichise 
the greater part of its constituents by 
establishing the forty shillings qualifi- 
cation ; and then refers at length to 
the decay of old boroughs, the repre- 
sentation of which is controlled cor- 
ruptly either by the Crown or by 
hereditary owners, whereas new and 
large communities had grown up which 
are entirely unrepresented; and it 
ends by the declaration that, whether 
as regards population or property, the 
representation is essentially unequal.’ 
On receiving the report the West- 
minster Committee resolved that 
“annual Parliaments are the right of 
the people, and that the present state 
of the representation is inadequate to 
the object, and a departure from the 
first principles of the Constitution.” 
A little later, at a meeting presided 
over by Fox, and attended amongst 
others by Burke, Sheridan, and Alder- 
man Beckford, a resolution was passed 
affirming the principle of the ballot. 
The Committee thus began vigor- 
ously. Nor did its zeal slacken, or its 
efforts expire in the passing of general 
resolutions. In April, 1783, a plan 
of an association was publicly adopted, 
the corresponding committees merged 
in the newly-constituted body, and 
one of the first acts of the reformed 
organisation was to elect Fox as its 
chairman, and then to appoint a com- 
mittee to prepare a scheme of parlia- 
mentary reform. This committee 
reported at the end of June, and the 
report, as it appears on the minutes, 
is described as “long, elaborate, and 
rhetorical, but as concluding with a 
definite scheme, as comprehensive and 
as thorough-going as any which has 
been put forward by the most advanced 
Radicals at any time.” The statement 
above quoted is justified by an exami- 
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nation of the scheme of the committee, 
which is so interesting in itself, and 
so relevant to recent debates and con- 
clusions on electoral and parliamentary 
reform, that the sixteen recommenda- 
tions of the committee merit quota- 
tion. They were these :— 

‘1. Each county to be divided into 
as many districts as it is entitled to 
elect representatives, each district 
choosing one representative. [Here 
followed a statement of the number of 
members allotted to each county, such 
number to be subject to periodical 
revision according to the relative in- 
crease of population. | 

“2. Each district as far as possible 
to contain an equal number of males ; 
the name of the district being taken 
from the parish containing the great- 
est number of electors. 

“3. Annual Parliaments to be 
elected on the first Tuesday in July 
each year ; the election to commence 
between eight and eleven, and close 
befote sunset of the same day. 

“4, All male inhabitants of this 
country (aliens, minors, criminals, and 
insane persons excepted) to vote. 

“5, Makes first allotment of mem- 
bers to counties ; in all 513. - 

“6, Provides regulations as to 
registers. 

“7, Grand inquest in each county 
to allot members to districts. 

«8, Election to take place in prin- 
cipal town or village of district. 

“9. Votes to be taken by ballot. 

“10. Churchwardens to declare 
poll to sheriff of county, who returns 
writ. 

‘11. The annual session of Parlia- 
ment to commence on the first Tuesday 
in November. 

“12. Session to end in April; or, 
if necessary, may be continued by 
Crown to first Tuesday in July. 

“13. Declaration [of allegiance] to 
be taken by members. 

«14, All members to be paid. 

“15, All election causes to be de- 
cided by jury before judges of assize. 

“16. Every person competent to 
yote to be eligible for election.” 
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The scheme above described was 
evidently looked upon as a kind of 
counsel of perfection in the matter of 
parliamentary reform, for although it 
was approved by the committee, and 
ordered to be printed and sent out to 
other committees in correspondence 
with that at Westminster, no serious 
effort was made to put the plan before 
Parliament, nor did it lead to any sus- 
tained agitation in the country. If it 
had only been acceptable and accepted, 
how much trouble might have been 
saved to Parliament and to the nation, 
and how much faster and more cer- 
tainly might the progress of reforms 
of all kinds have been secured! For 
this project of a hundred years ago— 
agreed to by men such as Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, Townshend and Shelburne, 
and in principle assented to by Pitt—- 
not only covers, but exceeds, all that 
has been since accomplished in the 
reform of Parliament. The Westmin- 
ster scheme of 1783 alike anticipated 
and surpassed the Reform Act of 1832, 
the Chartist proposals of 1839, the 
second Reform Act of 1867, and the 
measures by which in the present year 
the Franchise has been made co-exten- 
sive with householders, and electoral 
districts have been re-arranged sub- 
stantially though not exactly on the 
basis of population. Take the broadest 
of the schemes since proposed as the 
standard of comparison—the six points 
of the People’s Charter. These are: 
universal suffrage, equal electoral dis- 
tricts, payment of members, vote by 
ballot, no property qualification, 
annual Parliaments. The whole of 
these are embraced in this forgotten 
scheme, authorised by the signature of 
Fox and the concurrence of Sheridan, 
which has been buried for a century 
in the minutes of the Westminster 
Association, and is now made public 
by the historian of the Radical party, 
as indicating the prescience, the 
patriotism, and the courage of those 
who, in principle, if not by profession, 
are entitled to be classed amongst the 
earliest leaders of Radicalism. 

J.T. B. 





